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EULOGY TO DR. STILL 

In holding the 17th annual meeting of 
the osteopathic profession of the world, 
in Kirksville, the Cradle of Osteopathy, 
we are attempting to pay a fitting tribute 
to the man who had the courage to stand 
alone, some twenty odd years ago, with 
his face uplifted to the God of Nature, 
pledging his unfaultering determination 
to preserve for the good of the children 
of men the truth, which it was his great 
privilege to see, give utterance to, and 
formulate into a working hypothesis. 
This is now slowly being evolved into a 
science, every step of which can and will 
be proven in due time by evidence that 
will stand the most scrutinizing investi- 
gation. 

THE OBJECT OF OUR PRESENT 
MEETING 

We are here for a twofold purpose: 
First, to assure this man, whose philoso- 
phy we have adopted as our guide, that 
as a profession, we are earnestly striv- 
ing to improve and perfect his thought; 
that we have sufficient confidence in the 
truths incorporated in this philosophy 
for which he has been contending, name- 
ly, “that an organism contains within its 
own structure the capacity to repair and 
heal the ills of its own flesh, provided the 
environment is a suitable one, and all 
structural impediments within the organ- 
ism are removed,” to continue in the fu- 
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ture, as we have been doing in the past, by 
means of our individual practice as well 
as through the spoken and the written 
word embodying the truths of this phil- 
osophy, and to increase its usefulness to 
the people of this and other lands; to 
pass laws to regulate the activities of our 
profession and to stand steadfast, if need 
arises, to preserve the principles of this 
profession that it may be developed in 
its present purity. 

Secondly, to deliberate upon the prob- 
lems of our profession as they have 
arisen in the past, and may arise in the 
future, pertaining to legislation, educa- 
tion, publicity, practice, etc., or in other 
words, upon our economic problems; for 
the osteopathic movement is a world’s 
movement, destined to touch, and to 
modify the world’s thought, not only 
directly pertaining to our own practice, 
but indirectly, it will modify medical 
practice, religious views, educational con- 
cepts, and problems of public policy. 
That the osteopathic movement is a force 
which must be taken into consideration 
in the world’s needs, is slowly being rec- 
ognized by public men throughout our 
land. 

What I think needs emphasis here is 
the fact that a goodly per cent. of our 
own practicians seem not yet fully aware 
of this great truth, or at least, appear 
not strongly impressed with the fact that 
our movement is revolutionizing the 
foundation of medical practice and is 
modifying the world’s thought relating to 
human health and human life in general. 
Why do some of our members fail to see 
this truth clearly? I think one of the 
chief reasons is to be found in the fact 
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that as a profession we are prone to stick 
too closely to our own affairs, and pro- 
fessional interests, and in doing so fail 
to get a clear mental grasp of the tend- 
ency of the times. This ought not to be; 
we should be alive to our possibilities and 
profit by them, for it is a fact that medi- 
cal journals on the one hand are more and 
more giving recognition to the funda- 
mentals of our profession; and medical 
imitators are becoming more and more 
numerous. On the other end of the line 
we see the many cults and pathies all 
seeking a livelihood by the application of 
the principles originally formulated by 
us and fundamental to our practice, and 
it seems as though some of these imita- 
tors were indeed more alive to the pos- 
sibilities incorporated in these osteopathic 
principles than are some of our own 
numbers. 

Complaints come from almost every 
state in the union that these imitators are 
plenteous in number wherever one goes 
and that they are actually confusing the 
public and making the successful estab- 
lishing of osteopathic practice difficult. 
Where they do this successfully, it seems 
to me it is an acknowledgment of the fact 
that the spurious and imitation is better 
than the genuine. All of these imitators 
who get results do so through the appli- 
cation of the principle of adjustment 
which is fundamental to osteopathic 
practice and if they are successful in 
getting results that compare favorably 
with those secured by the regular osteo- 
pathic practice, it seems to me that it 
must be due to the fact that they have 
secured a better grasp upon at least this 
osteopathic fundamental than many of 
our osteopaths have. If this be so, it 
must be due to the fact that their course 
of study is limited to impressing this one 
fact. 

Now this is in no sense a reflection 
upon the effectiveness of the practice of 
osteopathy or its curriculum, but if true, 
it does emphasize the fact that in extend- 
ing our courses of study, we cannot with 
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safety neglect the distinctive osteopathic 
features of the training. I think many 
of you will agree with me that we have 
quite a number in our ranks who are not 
qualified to practice osteopathy because 
they do not clearly understand the prin- 
ciples of our system and therefore are 
unable to apply them successfully. The 
result spells failure and an imitator pos- 
sessing limited knowledge, but a clear 
concept of the osteopathic principle of 
adjustment, easily surpasses such an one 
in actual results in practice. 

The solution of this problem is in our 
own hands. Give the student in our col- 
leges a better course in the fundamentals 
of our system. Convert each and every one 
of them thoroughly to the osteopathic 
point of view while in training, and if 
time crowds, cut out some of the non- 
essentials, and our profession will suffer 
less by reason of the unprepared imitator. 
We need not bother about him if we make 
our work, as we can make it, infinitely 
above his. It ought to be apparent to all 
clear-headed thinkers that the world’s 
thought is slowly coming to the osteo- 
pathic point of view, and hence imitators 
on both ends of the line are springing up 
and profiting financially, whereas many of 
our own graduates, because of a failure 
to prepare to take advantage of the op- 
portunity in their own hands, are losing 
out in the struggle for existence, because 
of not being thoroughly grounded in 
these principles. and hence not anchored 
in practice. o~ 

Failure to grasp the osteopathic point 
of view clearly tends to discourage the 
individual. The inspiration of feeling 
that one is lacking this tends to indif- 
ference in practice; it is discouraging to 
the individual’s progress; pessimistic of 
the future; the practician fails to see the 
effectiveness of the work in which he is 
engaged. Such a mental state cannot be 
conducive to the performance of good 
work, and work indifferently performed 
will bring indifferent results; this tends 
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to further discouragement and final fail- 
ure. 

On the other hand, with a clear mental 
grasp of the greatness of our profession’s 
possibilities constantly before each of us, 
hope and faith, the strong lifting powers 
of all human undertakings, inspiring the 
worker to greater and still greater ef- 
forts, must in time be followed with abil- 
ity to do the work with ever-increasing 
,satisfactory results. These tend to fresh 
inspirations and renewed efforts that will 
in the nature of things secure satisfac- 
tory results in practice; effect the de- 
velopment of a keener insight into and 
deeper penetration of the problems of 
our daily work, promote a better tech- 
nique and inspire hopeful courage, which 
becomes infectious to the patient. Such 
a physician becomes a force in the com- 
munity; his presence in the sickroom a 
blessing and a comfort, and his or her 
value to the osteopathic cause a dynamic 
force that must be reckoned with when 
attempts are made to belittle the osteo- 
pathic movement. 


THE TRUTH INCORPORATED IN THE OSTEO- 
PATHIC MOVEMENT MOST IMPORTANT 
TO INDIVIDUAL SUCCESS 


A clear grasp of the truth incorpor- 
ated in our system is the most important 
asset of the osteopathic physician, for 
without it he is without rudder or com- 
pass to guide him in his work. He must 
have it to inspire him with confidence, 
and to make him persistent and steadfast 
in his professional efforts. The greatest 
service from this point of view that can 
be rendered the student, and the lacking- 
in-confidence-practician, is to impress the 
truths fundamental to our practice again 
and again upon their minds with the 
hope that light will dispel the present 
doubts, so that success can follow in 
practice which will result when they get 
a clear mental grasp of the living prin- 
ciple of osteopathic adjustment. 
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DIFFICULT TO GET THE OSTEOPATHIC 
POINT OF VIEW 

That there is some simple, physiological 
explanation which will help us in analyz- 
ing the problem, why it is so difficult for 
some of our people to get a clear mental 
grasp of the osteopathic principle, is im- 
portant to consider. The explanation of 
this question must be found in the fact 
that definite thoughts accompany definite 
cerebral functions, and that fixed beliefs 
are the result of firmly organized nerv- 
ous structures in the cerebrum, which 
function with such strength, when 
aroused by stimuli antagonistic to the 
old belief, that the individual rejects the 
new viewpoint, unless the argument is 
repeated time and time again, reinforced 
with evidences so strongly convincing 
that the old associations are broken up, 
and new and better associations are sub- 
stituted. 

Let me illustrate this point with a few 
examples. We are all aware that there 
exist within our own minds certain defi- 
nite motives that are basic to the philoso- 
phy or religion governing our daily lives ; 
that we analyze our acts by these basic 
principles and that we have a tendency 
to reject as unreliable every thought and 
act that conflict with these basic prin- 
ciples. Now it is clear to us all that there 
are many very excellent people in this 
world who look upon themselves as 
metaphysical entities controled by meta- 
physical forces, who attempt to analyze 
every experience from a metaphysical 
point of view, completely ignoring the 
self evident fact that the physical body 
is a physical entity, subject to the laws 
of physics and chemistry, which it is im- 
possible to ignore if we are ever to get 
a comprehensive grasp of the interaction 
constantly taking place between the 
organism of man and nature as a whole. 
Individuals who think in terms of meta- 
physics are unable without a change of 
mind to think in terms of physics or 
chemistry; and so every truth stated in 
the latter terms is rejected as spurious, 
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and as all the people of the world have 
been trained, more or less from a meta- 
physical base, we find here one of the 
reasons why it is so difficult for some to 
get the osteopathic point of view, for 
osteopathy is scientific and not metaphy- 
sical. 

Coupled with the metaphysical concept 
we have still another, namely, the edu- 
cational concept, which has made its im- 
pression upon every living being. Here 
we have been taught from our earliest 
days that the human being is singular in 
number. Now, from the school point of 
view, this is correct, but from the scien- 
tific point of view this is a million times 
wrong; for upon close investigation we 
find that the human organism is not sing- 
ular in point of number, but complex and 
composite, made up of bones, muscles, 
vessels, nerves, tissues and organs, and 
these again are individual aggregations of 
cells, each and all of which must perform 
promptly and efficiently the duties that 
each organ and tissue was intended to 
do in order for the organism as a whole 
to live in comfort as a unit, for the slight- 
est derangement of any tissue or organ 
mechanically will immediately be fol- 
lowed by defective function of the part 
or parts envolved, producing discord in 
the organism as a unit of action. 

This is easily demonstrated by a brok- 
en bone, or dislocated joint, which is fol- 
lowed by complete failure of efficient 
function of the part, and any other defect, 
great or small, must likewise produce 
corresponding functional inefficiency in 
the part deranged. Sill another thought 
which has been strongly impressed upon 
the minds of man is that he is a social 
unit, subject to social and economic regu- 
lations only, entirely forgetting that the 
social or physical organism, in addition 
to social and economic regulations, must 
also adapt itself to the rules of nature, 
impinging upon the organism from the 
environment, and of universal applica- 
tion. These are not subject to man-made 
regulations, as for instance, gravitation, 
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climatic fluctuations, electric and mag- 
netic influences, constantly present in the 
atmosphere, circular motion of the earth 
upon its axis, of a speed approximating 
twenty-five miles per minute, and the 
earth’s rotation around the sun, at an 
approximate speed of 300 miles per 
minute, etc., ad infinitum; to which man’s 
physical organism must make momentary 
adaptation, by means of internal adjust- 
ments that correspond to the external 
demands. 

This is clearly demonstrated by one 
example, namely, the constant tempera- 
ture of 98.6° F. maintained in the mouth 
of man, under constantly changing at- 
mospheric temperatures; and that a 
failure of adaptation on the part of the 
organism to these forces will be followed 
by distress and physical suffering, as in- 
evitably as failure to comply with the 
social and economic regulations brings 
on conflict with statutory law or man- 
made regulations, for the physical organ- 
ism of man is a part of the plan of 
nature’s great activities, and it must ad- 
just itself to the rules of the entire plan 
in order to remain in harmony with the 
demands of these great regulatory laws 
of nature, or suffer the consequences that 
failure to comply with these laws implies, 
namely, sickness, ill health or discomfort 
dependent upon the degree of failure to 
comply with the demands. 


GREAT DIFFICULTY TO CHANGE 
FIXED BELI#£FS 


It is a universal experience that it is 
difficult to change man’s point of view 
upon questions wherein fixed beliefs have 
been established since earliest infancy. 
I have enumerated three branches of 
universal thought which have been firmly 
and persistently impressed upon the 
minds of man for many generations. 
There are many others, which I do not 
mention, for lack of time and space, and 
it is very difficult for individuals to 
change these fixed habits of thought, be- 
cause of their firmly established function, 
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and any thought advanced more or less in 
conflict with these old beliefs are at first 
rejected as spurious, and if to be assimi- 
lated at all must be presented with such 
overwhelming proofs that the evidence 
convinces in spite of the opposition; or 
it must be presented in such minute doses 
that the truth is assimilated without the 
listener being aware of the fact, that it 
destroys former beliefs. 


OSTEOPATHY CONCEPT CONFLICTS WITH 
MANY OLD BELIEFS 

The osteopathic concept of the human 
organism conflicts seriously with the old 
order of beliefs, for it is purely scientific, 
and insists that the explanation for 
abnormal functions, is true both as to 
physical and psychical nature and must be 
explained by and through defective anat- 
omy, or defective adjustments of part to 
part of the organism as a mechanism, 
holding firm to the truth that every activ- 
ity performed by the organism, either 
physical or psychical that concerns us as 
physicans, is the product of cellular activ- 
ity, whether desirable or undesirable in 
character. When the functioning is of 
an undesirable nature, the explanation 
thereof must be present in the organism, 
just as a desirable function has its foun- 
dation in structure. 

That this view of the organism is a 
truth and incorporates all that was true 
in the metaphysical, educational ,and 
sociological training to which we have all 
been subjected is very difficult of accepta- 
tion by many, and furnishes the explan- 
ation of why so many are unable to ac- 
cept the osteopathic point of view, be- 
cause it necessitates a readjustment of 
many views which we have been holding 
since our earliest years of life, and these 
old beliefs do not die without making 
protests. 


SCIENTIFIC TRAINING NECESSARY 
However, one who has had the advan- 
tage of a scientific training ought not to 
experience this difficulty. Whether this 
training was obtained in an osteopathic 
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or a medical college should make no dif- 
ference, for in either institution the stu- 
dent is trained to look upon the human 
body as an aggregation of cells, and that 
the total human functions are the product 
of cellular activity, whether good, bad 
or indifferent. From this point of view 
every function must have an anatomical 
or cellular base; or, in other words, the 
organism must furnish the key to the 
situation, be the function what it may. 
The question of greatest importance to 
the physician now is to determine wheth- 
er the explanation for defective function 
is to be found in the chemical activity of 
the human organism, as claimed by the 
medical schools, or if the first cause is 
to be searched for in mechanical derange- 
ment of the human organism as a mech- 
anism. To avoid misunderstanding, let 
us say poisons when administered in fatal 
doses act from a chemical base, disrupt- 
ing the chemical composition of cellular 
elements, and in this class of cases the 
first cause is of a chemical origin. 

In these cases there is no ground for 
differences, both schools agreeing on the 
first cause; but in the multitudenous 
disturbances with which the human fam- 
ily is afflicted, not directly traceable to 
poisonous agents, there is a great field 
wherein it is not always clear which 
fault is the primary, whether chemical or 
mechanical, and the question will not be 
settled by the arguments contained in this 
article. No doubt the first cause is in 
some cases due primarily to chemical 
causes, and in others, primarily due to 
mechanical causes, both are usually in- 
volved when the derangement becomes 
serious, but what we wish to determine if 
possible is which is the most likely to 
become involved first, also which field 
offers the greatest opportunities for in- 
telligent service by the physician. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


In the field of infectious diseases, where 
the specific micro-organism is recognized 
as the exciting cause, it is agreed by the 
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medical as well as the osteopathic school 
that a cause previous to the micro-organ- 
ism must have existed, causing a predis- 
position in the organism, which allowed 
of the micro-organisms development. 
This predisposition might have been due 
to general fatigue, or overwork, chilling 
of the body, or other unsuitable environ- 
mental conditions affecting the body ad- 
versely, or some anatomical derangement 
must have existed, causing a lowering of 
body resistance in the area in which the 
initial infection took place, for it is a 
fact upon which there is no difference 
of opinion that some prior cause to the 
entrance of the micro-organism was op- 
erative in every infectious disease. After 
the infection has taken place, the majority 
of this class of diseases runs a certain 
definite course, which does not seem to 
be much affected as to time by any form 
of treatment, either medical or osteo- 
pathic. This definite time is no doubt con- 
sumed by the body in the elaboration of 
antibodies to counteract the poison of the 
organism or destroy the micro-organism 
outright. If the host meets this emerg- 
ency, recovery takes place in due time; 
if the host fails in this function, death 
closes the chapter. 

It is understood that the medical school 
claims to possess certain specific agents, 
curative for a number of these infectious 
diseases; but these claims can be safely 
ignored at this time. The field of infect- 
ious diseases is still an open book, and 
gives opportunity for all who desire to 
apply themselves in the solution of this 
great problem. The treatment for these 
troubles is to sustain the strength of the 
patient by every means that may prove 
helpful; but consist chiefly in hygienic 
and sanitary regulations, diet and nurs- 
ing, in addition to which the medical man 
offers his medicinal remedies, and the 
osteopath his manipulative measures, con- 
sisting in the correction of anatomical 
irregularities, and the removal of mus- 
cular contractures consuming the strength 
of the patient. 
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The choice of practitioners in this class 
of cases does not depend so much upon 
what school he is a graduate from as 
upon the practitioner’s judgment and ex- 
perience. The future only can determine 
which is the best course to pursue; at 
the present there is not much choice, be- 
cause all deductions as to what school’s 
efforts give the best result must remain 
problematical until the efficiency has been 
put to the test by experimental investiga- 
tion. In practice we have demonstrated 
that our results are just as satisfactory 
when the patient is treated osteopathical- 
ly as when placed under the care of medi- 
cal treatment, and please do not forget, 
that a great many of these cases would 
perhaps be better off if left entirely to 
the body’s own recuperative faculties. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


But when we enter the field of chronic 
afflictions, and this field furnishes per- 
haps nine-tenths of all the work with 
which the physician must cope, the choice 
of school stands out clear and distinct in 
favor of the osteopathic, for medical 
practice has from the beginning been a 
failure in this field—barring the distinctly 
surgical end of the practice. To this 
practice a distinct field must be conceded 
in the corrections of chronic disturbances 
and the great valuable service of the 
surgeon is distinctly in this field. Here 
for two reasons osteopathic practice 
stands out clear and distinct as superior 
to medical practice: First; because osteo- 
pathic experience is greater in this field 
than in the acute field, and individual 
efficiency has been advanced by experi- 
ence; secondly, persistent disturbance, 
which is always present in chronic afflic- 
tions, is always due to anatomical per- 
versions. These must be found and cor- 
rected before the effect of the disturb- 
ance can be permanently eliminated. 

In this field real skill, both in finding 
the derangement and when found the cor- 
rection thereof, is absolutely necessary in 
order to accomplish the best results, and 
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because within our ranks we find those 
who are unwilling to either sacrifice the 
time and the necessary application for the 
development of this skill is the chief ex- 
planation for failure in practice. Let 
me emphasize this point again, it requires 
the highest degree of technical skill to 
apply the osteopathic principle to defec- 
tive structure and unless you are thor- 
oughly convinced of the correctness of 
the osteopathic point of view, this skill 
will not be developed, because of lack of 
application and without constant and 
persistent application the technical skill 
to do good work cannot be developed. 


STRUCTURAL IRREGULARITIES DO EXIST 


That these anatomical irregularities 
exist we have proven in practice in thou- 
sands upon thousands of cases which get 
well upon the removal of these lesions, 
even after years of chronic suffering. 
Theoretically speaking, there must be a 
cause for every effect in the body, as 
well as out of the body, and the osteo- 
pathic lesion gives an explanation, and 
when removed cures the symptom. 

From a theoretical point of view, the 
osteopathic explanation explains, so that 
the philosophy appeals to rational think- 
ers. When we analyze the body from a 
cellular point of view, we come to the 
conclusion that the organism is a co- 
operative entity where each cell performs 
the work in the manner intended by the 
body; that the activity of these masses of 
cells is kept in a stable equilibrium with 
the environment by means of the nervous 
system, centralized in the spinal cord and 
brain, from which trunk lines radiate into 
every department of the body; these 
trunk lines contain both sensory and 
motor fibers which are sending a con- 
stant stream of nerve impulses in and out, 
dependent upon the demands to which 
the body must respond, for it must, not be 
forgotten that the human body is a part 
of the scheme of nature, controled by the 
laws of nature, and that internal body 
changes must correspond to the demands 
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made upon the body by environmental 
changes. This may be illustrated by the 
constant temperature maintained within 
the cavities of the body when surrounded 
by constantly changing atmospheric 
changes; when analyzed this signifies 
that internal adaptive changes are always 
taking place within the organism to cor- 
respond to the external demands. This 
is accomplished by means of the nervous 
system, and that any irregularity of struc- 
ture interfering with this mechanism 
which maintains equilibrium between the 
organism and its environment, must inter- 
fere with the body’s responsive capacity, 
ought to be qiute clear to every one capa- 
ble of logical thought. If these impulses 
passing over these nerve trunks are brok- 
en into by bodily irregularities, be the 
bodily cause what it may, such interfer- 
ences must reduce the body’s efficiency, 
and this reduced efficiency as a working 
mechanism is the explanation as to why, 
when a great number are subjected to 
environmental conditions, exposing the 
organisms to strain, infections, etc., that 
only a few are overcome by the adverse 
environmental cause; these few were un- 
able to meet the demands because of de- 
fective reactive capacity, and as a reult 
were eliminated from the scheme of exist- 
ence. It is the osteopathic physician’s 
duty to remove these defects, and restore 
the organism to a stable equilibrium with 
its environment. 

If the foregoing argument is correct, 
then it is quite clear that bodily irregu- 
larities are the first cause for defective 
reactive capacity on the part of the 
organsm, and the osteopathic position be- 
comes the strongest position in the thera- 
peutic world, and the osteopathic pro- 
fession should not allow any other body 
of thinkers to lay claim to this thought, 
for Dr. Still was the first man to develop 
this thought into a rational school of 
practice. It is, therefore, our duty to 
see that in the struggle for place in this 
movement the credit due Dr. Still is 
established in spite of all opposing claims. 
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In conclusion, I wish to recommend for 

your consideration the following: 

First—That this organization go on 
record endorsing the stand taken by 
the National League for Medical 
Freedom in opposing the Owen bill, 
and urge a hearty support of the 
said league by the individual mem- 
bers of the profession ; 

Second—That the various State Asso- 
ciations be urged to co-ordinate their 
organizations with A. O. A.; 

Third—That the various State Secre- 
taries be urged to join the National 
Association of State Secretaries ; 

Fourth—That we reaffirm our conten- 
tentions for independent legislation 
throughout the states until the osteo- 
pathic point if view has been accept- 
ed by the scientific thinkers of the 
world ; 

Fifth—That we urge upon the manage- 
ment of our several colleges the need 
for more specific osteopathic train- 
ing of the student practitioner, both 
in principles and practice ; 

Sixth—That we urge the teachers of 
the several osteopathic colleges to 
form an organization, and meet an- 
nually during the meeting of the A. 
O. A., for the purpose of comparing 
work, and to discuss the various 
problems related to teaching the sub- 
jects embraced in the college cur- 
riculum. 

OmaAnaA NATIONAL BANK BLpo. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE KIRKS- 
VILLE MEETING 

First and foremost to the observer were 
the elaborate decorations and extensive 
preparations made by the citizens of 
Kirksville in honor of the occasion—the 
&sth anniversary of the “Father of 
Osteopathy.” 

Second, the admirable work of the 
program committee in its selection of 
subject matter and speakers, and the 
provisions it made for clinic and tech- 
nique. In-the latter respect particularly 
has this convention surpassed all others. 
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It gave work of a specific value to all, 
and the interest in and attendance on 
these sections attest the wisdom of the 
promotors of this feature of the program, 
The surgical and pediatric clinics prob- 
ably have never been equaled at any of 
our meetings. 

Third, the resolution of the Board of 
Trustees to start the publication of a 
lay journal, the details of which are to 
be worked out by the Publicity Commit- 
tee, is a step of immeasureable value to 
the profession, and merits its active sup- 
port. Research and Publicity are the 
twin needs of our work, without which 
we lack the cohesive force essential to 
an organization of a positive and endur- 
ing type. 

Fourth, the establishment of our Re- 
search Institute with Dr. Deason as 
director at Chicago, forms, in my judg- 
ment, the climax of all the enterprises we 
have thus far inaugurated. The splen- 
did response at this meeting to the ap- 
peal made for means to maintain this 
work the coming year shows that it lies 
close to the heart of the profession. This 
is unmistakable evidence that we shall 
not be satisfied until laboratory research 
has placed the truths of osteopathy on 
such a sure footing that the scientific 
world will be forced to recognize our 
claims and accept our principles. 

Fifth, even the partial prospect of 
amalgamating all our A. O. A. projects 
under one roof in a few years, thereby 
conserving our energies™and economiz- 
ing our resources, is fraught with such 
potential possibilities that one can scarce 
realize what added impetus to our growth 
and standing will accrue, if this move- 
ment succeeds. 

We are building for greater things in 
the future, and with the cementing of 
purposes annually by such sanity and 
wisdom as was manifested at the Kirks- 
ville meeting, a prestige and balance will 
be established which no power can shake 
and no prejudice curtail. 

J. L. Hottoway, D. O. 

Dattas, TEXAS, 
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AS I SAW THE KIRKSVILLE 
MEETING 


Did you attend the Kirksville meeting ? 
No? Then you missed an opportunity 
which I fear will not come your way 
again. That meeting was an inspiration. 
It was science and practical application 
plus sentiment. And right here I want 
to say that the sentiment feature is of 
distinct value. It is at once our magnet 
and our anchor and has a place in that 
meeting. It pulls us out of apathy and 
lethargy, which we have most to fear, and 
yet it holds us fast lest we run after 
strange gods. And right here we have 
summed up our whole problem, keep 
moving, but be sure we move toward the 
right object. 

In writing this, I am assuming that 
those who attended the meeting will not 
care to read this, so I am writing it dis- 
tinctly to those who did not attend. You 
did not attend the Kirksville meeting? 
Then the next best thing is to hear about 
it. We may be able to give you the scien- 
tific addresses and present in a way that 
they will be worth something to you the 
splendid demonstrations which were the 
program features of the meeting; and 
I only wish it were possible to convey to 
you something of the sentiment, some- 
thing of the enthusiasm, something of the 
grim determination that was resolved by 
the twelve or fifteen hundred who attend- 
ed, for sentiment is mere sentiment if it 
does not move us to action. But it is a 
hard job to make vou feel what we felt, 
and at the risk of dealing in sentiment 
where science and material progress only 
should be recorded, I am going to try to 
tell you a little bit of the feeling that 
filled and thrilled the souls of those who 
were there. It is safe to say that there 
were fewer who had regrets for having 
attended this meeting than any ever held. 
Tt was a satisfying meeting. 

First, the old town looked much as it 
used to look. There were some better 
streets, there were town lights in places, 
but it was the same old town. True, 
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some intimated that the prices asked for 
some of the rooms and for pseudo-lemon- 
ade (10c) indicated that it was quite up 
to date, but in the main it was the same 
old town and the same people extending 
the same cordial welcome. It was not 
material if the little hotel did ask six per 
for one in a room, and if circus lemonade 
fetched record prices, there were other 
rooms in abundance at a nominal price, 
and lemons were high and the town was 
dry, and these incidents were looked on 
as jokes and not a reflection on the atti- 
tude of the town towards its guests. 

The decorations really were remark- 
able for a town of the size, and the towns- 
people made every effort, and indeed suc- 
ceeded, in showing their appreciation of 
the fact that the profession had come to 
them again. It doesn’t seem that Kirks- 
ville, and Northern Missouri for that 
matter, look upon the institution of oste- 
opathy only as a commercial asset. They 
really are proud of the fact that its in- 
ception was there. They are not ashamed 
to be put on the map, in fact, be made 
famous through the institution of oste- 
opathy. (Yet there are said to be osteo- 
paths (?) who don’t wish to become well 
known through this means.) This was 
evident everywhere from the invocation 
of the minister to the grand barbecue and 
the addresses of the President of the 
State Normal and of the State Attorney 
General. These people believe in it and 
they believe in the Old Doctor as its 
prophet and as their most distinguished 
citizen, and well they might; and yet 
it is to their credit that they do. Many a 
town or state recognizes the honors that 
has come to it by reason of some world- 
benefactor who lived among them, only 
after he is gone! 

With this setting and this sentiment 
everywhere evidenced by the beam of the 
face and the grasp of the hand, the meet- 
ing assembled. The conference on Sun- 
day was well attended. The desirability 
of holding such a conference seemed gen- 
erally acknowledged, and while only a 
small part of the ground contemplated 
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was covered, the real step in advance 
made by the meeting—the founding of a 
Lay Journal—was fairly launched at this 
session. The conference adjourned in 
the afternoon in order that its members 
might pay the last tribute of respect in 
accompanying the body of Mrs. A. G. 
Hildreth, whose death came July 3ist, 
from the home of Dr. Harry Still, where 
services were held, to the little cemetery 
a few blocks away. This gave many of 
Dr. Hildreth’s friends the opportunity of 
being with him in his bereavement, and 
sustaining, as far as the grasp of the hand 
and a word of sympathy could, one who 
has borne so much of the profession's 
burdens and endeared himself to so many 
and now sorely needing his friends gath- 
ered about him. 

It seemed strikingly appropriate that 
in calling upon the mayor of the city to 
welcome the guests, that the response 
should be made by Dr. Charles E. Still, 
who after his father, was the first to prac- 
tice the system, and in reality was the 
means of first demonstrating that it was 
a science, the workings of which could be 
shown, and an art which could be learned 
and applied by others. And so from the 
very start, one’s mind was taken back to 
the early days, to the inception of oste- 
opathy, and we got closer to it and closer 
to one another on that account. 

The minutes of the proceedings and 
the papers and demonstrations to follow 
must give you what actually happened. 
Here we can deal only with the generali- 
ties and peculiarities of this remarkable 
meeting. The first day the Old Doctor 
did not appear. He was deeply dis- 
tressed; Mrs. Hildreth had been one of 
his first patients; he had brought her 
back to light from blindness in the early 
days and she had since been very close 
to him. So we did not know when he 
would feel like appearing. On Tuesday he 
walked in and everyone was tense with 
interest. Had the President of the United 
States appeared, the interest could not 
have been half so great. What did it 
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mean? There stood an old man of strik- 
ing face and figure, dressed as became 
his whim or comfort, not as became con- 
vention, speaking to a thousand or more 
in a great tent, most of whom perhaps 
could not hear what he said, but all leaned 
forward as if held by a spell. What did 
it mean? Those so intent on hearing 
could not get very much “of value” from 
what he might say, and the program 
halted and no move was made to resume 
it. It meant that there stood the man 
who bore on his body marks of struggle 
and conflict, a man of Nature, a lover of 
truth, a searcher for knowledge useful 
to the children of men; a man of unsel- 
fishness, but of steadfastness of purpose 
not to be turned aside from the mark 
upon which he had set his eye; a man 
who said, when ostracism and poverty 
were inflicted because of his devotion to 
truth, “None of these things move me,” 
and kept right on until the world came 
to his feet. Is it a wonder that any 
one familiar with this, should pause, 
matters not what he were doing, and 
strain to catch his every word? The Old 
Doctor is still the inspiration of the pro- 
fession—a man of brain, of force and 
courage, in whom the qualities we admire 
abound and those we despise are abso- 
lutely wanting; long may he live, if no 
longer to teach and lead us, at least our 
inspiration still, to remind us of what 
one life can accomplish and to show us 
the qualities that count in life! 

Soon after the Old Doctor, with falter- 
ing step, sought the rest his comfortable 
home, a block away, offers, the report of 
the Research Institute was reached on 
the program. The reports of the Council 
and Director were made and Dr. C. M. T. 
Hulett opened the question of contribu- 
tions, when much to the surprise of all, 
Dr. A. G. Hildreth took the platform and 
told the simple incident of a recent con- 
versation with the Old Doctor, when he 
expressed a wish that if the profession 
wanted to give anything to him on his 
birthday, he wanted every dollar of it to 
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go to the Research Institute; and while 
this had been published and hence was 
not new to those present, its effect was 
electric and within a few minutes about 
$3,500 in cash and promises to pay at an 
early date were laid upon the desk. 

This marked the high water mark in 
the osteopathic movement. It means that 
the Institute can be sustained—that it 
will be sustained—and if this work is 
sustained, osteopathy is secure. Not by 
any means that this is the extent of our 
problems, but if the profession sustains 
this, the other interests will be sustained. 
It is one thing to pledge or pay seven or 
five years ago, it means something to con- 
tinue to pay after five or seven years, 
when the most we have heard about it 
was the paying! When the meeting ad- 
journed at the close of the contribution 
that day, no one present doubted that the 
Research Institute and the osteopathic 
propaganda were close to the hearts of 
enough to sustain them. 

August sixth the wheels of our ma- 
chinery all stopped short. It was play 
day. The Old Doctor’s birthday, and a 
gala day it was. The celebration started 
early with appropriate addresses in the 
convention tent. At ten the profession 
assembled by States and began the march 
past the reviewing stand occupied by the 
Old Doctor and Drs. C. E. and H. M. 
Still. It was a birthday parade such as 
no man so honored has enjoyed. Dis- 
coverers of worlds and emancipators and 
defenders of nations in a few instances 
may have lived to see the event cele- 
brated; but this celebration was distinct- 
ly personal, and a tribute to the Man. 
And so in the parade, Kansas with the 
stately sunflower everywhere in evidence 
and a country wagon in which was a plain 
cradle—that in which osteopathy was 
rocked—was awarded first prize. 

At one end of the parade was Dr. Still 
on the reviewing stand on his lawn, at 
the other was the mammouth barbecue 
adjoining the State Normal campus. The 
barbecue itself, as a means of perpetuat- 
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ing a western and southern institution, 
was a success. As a feed it will be voted 
differently, depending on whether one 
secured several portions of the viands or 
whether when he passed the long tables 
the supply was exhausted. The crowd by 
noon was far too large to be cared for as 
was planned, but the size of course could 
not be foreseen and provided for, and 
watermelons, several carloads of them, 
were freely distributed throughout the 
afternoon. The dinner over, the exer- 
cises begun in the convention tent in the 
morning were resumed on the Normal 
campus. After addresses of a high order, 
printed or referred to elsewhere, the 
meeting adjourned, to be followed by one, 
which could be repeated nowhere else, in 
the convention tent as the twilight gath- 
ered. The minature statue of Dr. Still 
was on a pedestal in front of the speak- 
er’s rostrum. And the Citizen’s Meeting, 
called to permit them the opportunity of 
paying their respects to the Old Doctor, 
was held. Over this meeting Dr. Hil- 
dreth presided, and called upon many of 
the well known members of the profes- 
sion in addition to the townspeople, and 
in recounting characteristics of Dr. Still 
and his accomplishments with the new 
science, increased veneration for him and 
confidence in it were stimulated. Then 
followed a reunion of the Adair County- 
ites, which was heartily enjoyed. No 
stronger plea for publicity could be made 
than the appearance of so large a num- 
ber of the profession hailing from the 
town and county in which the value of 
osteopathy is the best known. Usually a 
proposition appeals strongest to strang- 
ers. But when 500 or more from the 
single county have taken up the work, 
we know that we shall neither lack phy- 
sicians nor clientele when a knowledge of 
osteopathy shall cover the land as the 
waters cover the sea. 

As far as the program is concerned, 
the Demonstrations of Technique were 
the feature. In four or five halls for 
three hours each afternoon, our best 
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known operators demonstrated _ their 
methods of detecting and correcting les- 
ions. That it was appreciated is evi- 
denced by the fact that the sum total of 
attendance at these several meetings 
throughout those hot afternoons would 
practically equal the profession in attend- 
ance at the meeting. 

And so the five days and nights passed 
by. Re-unions, renewal of acquaintance, 
gaining from one another’s experience 
under the freedom and confidence which 
everything conspired to bring about, 
filled the days and nights with profitable 
pleasure and pleasureable profit. And the 
weather! Was it hot? Probably few 
looked at the thermometer, but those who 
did perhaps found it anywhere above the 
hundredth mark. But even that seemed 
to have its purpose. Every pore, thor- 
oughly opened, seemed to make absorp- 
tion of enthusiasm and zeal and deter- 
mination easy, and one runs no risk in 
saying that every physician who attended 
will for years be a better physician and 
the impressions made upon his mind there 
will never be effaced. We will be better 
osteopathic physicians and more loyal. 
We know that we have a system which is 
succeeding in meeting the world’s needs 
and that we are proving it to meet the 
requirements of science. We know that 
in spite of indifference and sordid selfish- 
ness, to which sometimes it seems the 
profession is given over, there are enough 
alive to our needs to leaven the whole 
lump. Courage is what the times call for 
and courage was strengthened in many 
and will grow apace in many more for 
the meeting just held. 

And what did the meeting stand for? 
It stood for osteopathy. The conscious- 
ness that you were where osteopathy was 
first taught and practiced forbade any 
other thought. The feeling was that the 
practicians are rapidly making of oste- 
opathy a complete system to meet the 
needs of general practice. If so, it must 
be treated as such and its independence 
guarded at every point. Our colleges 
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must now prepare men and women, root 
and ground them in osteopathy, as they 
did the two-year graduates a decade and 
a half ago, and they must do more; they 
must give the student what the graduate 
of a dozen years ago has learned in diag- 
nosis and in clinical experience, for he 
comes out to enter practice, different and 
broader, and not any longer a specialty. 

Then, too, if osteopathy is be a dis- 
tinct system of healing, we must have the 
States treat it so. It is not so treated 
when it has minimum representation on 
boards whose representatives have noth- 
ing in common with it. The sentiment 
was stronger than ever before on this 
point and the reports of at least two 
committees important recommended that 
our colleges and other institutions should 
submit their legislative plans to the 
Trustees of the A. O. A. before taking 
active steps. 

Then the slogan was, “Let the people 
know.” This culminated in the deter- 
mination to publish a layman’s magazine 
devoted to osteopathy, to inaugurate in 
earnest the lectureship, and to defend the 
good name of osteopathy when it is as- 
sailed in the public prints. We are to 
claim our rights to be recognized at the 
great International Exposition at San 
Francisco, we are to make a scientific ex- 
hibit. and to arrange for a competent 
representative to take care of those wish- 
ine osteonathic treatment on the grounds. 

Does not all this sound well? It is 
the culmination of what sentiment 
worked out in us at thts meeting. We 
feel our place and importance as never 
before and we are determined to do what 
a body in our position should do. The 
scale upon which these can be carried out 
and the degree of success they meet with 
will depend on the support—financial 
and moral—the profession gives them. 
Read that again. We did not say “or 
moral,” but financial and moral. Be ready 
to give it when called on. 

In this connection, after seeing the ex- 
hibits of thirty-six different concerns, 
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international business, no one should 
doubt that osteopathy is receiving recog- 
nition from the commercial world. 

Now for a practical turn to all we 
have said. It is unprofitable to recall re- 
grets, although I did do my best to get 
you to this meeting. 

Doctor, does the fact that you were not 
at this meeting mean that you are at- 
tempting “to live by bread alone?” The 
scriptures tell us and our own experience 
convinces us that man cannot do this. 
Man’s nature is too much spiritual and 
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social to permit of success being wrought 
out from eating and drinking. “As a 
man thinketh, so is he.” We must direct 
his thoughts, his reading and his study. 
If you are not succeeding, may not the 
cause be that you are not keeping step 
with the profession, that you are not 
availing yourself of what it has to offer. 
If you are succeeding, are you doing your 
duty in not freely giving what you have 
freely received? Can’t we work our- 
selves up to the point of recognizing our 
possibilities if we pool our interests and 
make our associations wholly mutual, as 
indeed they are? Be. Sn ©, 


Proceedings of the Kirksville Meeting 


Minutes of the Seventeenth Annual Session of the American Osteopathic Association 
held at Kirksville, Mo., August 4-8, 1913. 


The Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
American Osteopathic Association convened at 
the Convention Tent, Kirksville, Missouri, on 
Monday morning, August 4, 1913, at ten 
o'clock. 


First Session—Monday Morning 


President C. B. Atzen, of Omaha, called the 
meeting to order and asked the audience to 
stand while Rev. B. F. Jones, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Kirksville led 
them in prayer. 

INVOCATION 


O Lord, our Heavenly Father, it is right 
and proper that we should pause here for a 
moment in the opening of this convention in 
order to look to Thee for Thy blessing upon 
the deliberations of the hour and of this con- 
vention. We realize that there are many 
reasons for thanksgiving that come into our 
lives every day, and that among others none 
can be greater than our thanksgiving for the 
advancement in science and all those things that 
make for the betterment in human life in this 
world. We are grateful unto Thee, O Lord, 
our Father, that on occasions like this men and 
women from the busy scenes of life may come 
together and may exchange ideas one with 
the other, and plan for all things that mean 
the advancement of the race. And we pray 
Thee this morning as we enter upon the de- 
liberations of the hour, and of the convention, 
that Thou wouldst be with us here, and that 


as Thou hast led the great founder of this 
science in all of his investigations and the 
demonstrations of the power of Almighty God, 
so may we be led here in the work that we 
have undertaken at this time. 

We are grateful for friendship and renewed 
associations, for all of the pleasant things of 
social conference, that come with meetings of 
this sort, and we pray Thee that in the renewal 
of these friendships these themselves may be 
very glad and very joyous, and that above all 
things else these men and women with earnest- 
ness upon their faces and with earnestness in 
their lives may be able to go back to the 
scenes of their labors with renewed purpose, 
with minds that are better furnished for the 
meeting of the problems of physical suffering, 
and that through this Association and their in- 
vestigations here they may enjoy a larger use- 
fulness to the whole of the human race. 

And we pray Thy blessing especially to rest 
upon the great founder of this science. We 
who have known him have learned to love 
him very dearly. We who see him from day 
to day as he goes in and out among us have 
learned to appreciate that which he has been 
able to do for the world. And we are very 
grateful that Thou hast given unto him ex- 
tension of years until he has come to this 
eighty-fifth mile stone; and we pray Thee 
that the coming of these hosts of earnest men 
and women to this place may bring joy to 
his heart as he thinks of the great movement 
that he has started to the world. And so we 
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pray Thee that this crowning act in his life, 
the coming of these people to this place, may 
make him to be happy and joyous in his old 
age. 

Bless the association which we have together ; 
bless the deliberations of the days; lead us 
constantly by Thy Divine Spirit; and bring us 
to Thyself at last, in Jesus’ name, Amen. 

Presipent Atzen: It is particularly fitting 
on this occasion, the seventeenth annual con- 
vention of the osteopathic profession, at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, that the address of welcome 
be delivered by the oldest son of the man who 
gave birth to the science, and who at the same 
time represents the City of Kirksville, he being 
its Mayor. I will ask Dr. Charles E. Still to 
welcome us to this city upon this occasion. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Iwas 
a little disappointed to find out that I had not 
been invited to deliver the address of welcome 
until late last evening. I rather expected an 
invitation, but it was slow in coming in, and, 
therefore, I did not have time to prepare my- 
self. I felt last night, when the Committee 
asked me, a good deal like a story I heard 
told, and I think it will fit in here. A young 
man had been away from home for a number 
of years, and while away the family had grown. 
One sister who was a baby when he left was 
a married woman, and had children, and after 
he came home he heard that this sister had 
given birth to twins, and he was telling some- 
one how he felt, and this friend said, “Well. 
when you found out that she had given birth 
to twins, what did you say?” And he said, 
“T said, ‘Sister, quit your kiddin’.” Now that 
is the way I felt last night when he asked me 
to deliver this address today, without any 
preparation. 

But I got the machinery of the city to work- 
ing, and in behalf of Kirksville, I am extending 
to you a hearty welcome. I have in my pocket 
a document to prove it. 

Now, then, a majority of us are from Mis- 
souri. Last evening, after receiving this invi- 
tation from one of our members who lives in 
Chicago, I looked up the city attorney, and I 
also located the city clerk, and I had those 
two gentlemen draw up something that would 
give to you the right to do as you please 
while you are here. It reads as follows: 

We have gone one step farther in our invi- 
tation to you during the coming week. A year 
ago we asked you to come. Now, we are 
glad you are here, and to show you that we 
are glad, I will read the following: ° 
Be it Ordained by the City Council of the City of 

Kirksville as follows, to wit: 

(1.) That the City of Kirksville hereby extends to 

the American Osteopathic Association, here in con- 
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vention assembled, its most cordial greetings and 
hearty and most gracious welcome, trusting that their 
stay within her gates may not only be rich with the 
serenest pleasure and keen enjoyment, but fraught 
with lasting and permanent good to the whole people 
and to themselves; 

(2.) That the freedom of the city be and the same 
is hereby given to the delegates and visitors as long 
as they shall remain within, her guests; 

(3.) That the city deeply appreciates the honor con- 
ferred by the presence of so many distinguished visi- 
tors, and fully understands the magnitude of their 
high calling. That they are ministers of the gospel of 
healing, pioneers who have sat at the feet of her 
own great seer and are carrying to the uttermost 
parts of the earth the blessed assuaging truth born in 
deep travail of his thought; 

(4.) That it shall be the duty of each and every 
citizen of Kirksville to do everything in his power 
for the comfort and pleasure of the delegates and 
visitors, and to extend to them every courtesy; 

(5.) That the keys of the city be and the same are 
hereby given into the possession of said Association, 
and whatsoever they shall bind while here, it shall be 
bound and whatsoever they shall loose it shall be 
loosened; 

(6.) This ordinance shall be in effect from and 
after the date of its passage and approval and remain 
in force till the close of said convention; 

(7.) Passed and Approved this fourth day of 
August, A. D. 1913. 

C. E. Srizzr, Mayor. 

Attest: Anprey D. Rispon, Clerk. 

This Deed, made and executed this fourth day of 
August, 1913, by and between the City of Kirksville, 
party of the first part, and The American Osteopathic 
Association, party of the second part. 

Witnesseth, That for and in consideration of Love 
and Affection, Presence and Council, and the sum of 
One Dollar, to be paid to the Boarding House Keeper, 
the receipt of all which is hereby acknowledged, party 
of the first part sells, assigns, transfers to party of 
the second part, the following property located in 
Kirksville, Missouri, to wit: 

Streets and alleys, homes, public and private prop- 
erty, Court House lawn, and County Jail, free and 
clear of all encumberances, to be and become the 
property of party of the second part so long as this 
Association shall remain in session in said City. 

The said party of the first part warrants and de- 
fends the said title to said property in and to party 
of the second part. 

Witness the above instrument with the seal of the 
City of Kirksville and the signatures of its Mayor 
and City Clerk. 

C. E. Sritr, Mayor. 
(SEAL.) ANDREY D. Rispon, City Clerk. 


I want to say to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that a year ago when we invited you to come 
to Kirksville we promised to give you a warm 
reception, and I hope that that promise will be 
made good. I thank you. (Applause.) 


PresipENT ATzZEN: The response on behalf 
of the profession will be made by our ex- 
president Dr. J. L. Holloway, of Dallas, Texas. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. President and Members of the Profes- 
sion: It gives me more or less pleasure to be 
the mouthpiece of this association in express- 
ing our profound appreciation of the welcome 
that has been extended to us by Dr. Charlie, 
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and the members of the city council and other 
officials of Kirksville. 

These are wonderful times. We have all 
known Dr. Charlie ever since we have known 
osteopathy, but we had never known him as 
anything else but an osteopath. The spirit 
of evolution is rank in the world. From an 
osteopath he has evolved into a politician and 
is now Mayor of the City of Kirksville. Who 
would have dreamed of such a transformation! 
I am sure, too, from what I have learned 
since coming here that he is a model mayor, 
as good as he is in osteopathy; and that is 
saying everything. (Applause.) We only have 
to look around us to see the evidence of the 
welcome extended to us onthe part, not only 
of the Mayor and the officials of the City, but 
of the citizenship at large, in Kirksville. The 
evidences are upon every hand. The greeting 
has been warm in more senses than one, and I 
am sure that we fully appreciate this expression 
of friendship and cordiality extended to us. 
It is certainly a treat. 

Those of you who have never been in Kirks- 
ville feel, I am sure, like those who have been 
here before, like your coming back home, be- 
cause it is the home of osteopathy. It was 
here that the seed of osteopathy was planted; 
it was here that it germinated, fructified, and 
bore the fruit that is evidenced all over this 
and other countries today; and I am sure that 
it is a gladsome hour with us that we can 
come back to the Old Doctor upon his eighty- 
fifth anniversary and celebrate with him the 
great work that he has inaugurated. 

I was notified only a few moments ago that 
I was to respond to this address of welcome, 
and therefore what I have said is probably suf- 
ficient, because I am just about out of “thun- 
der.” I will conclude, however, by assuring 
you, the Mayor, and the other members of 
the official family, and the citizens of Kirks- 
ville, that we deeply appreciate the cordial and 
hearty welcome thus extended to our National 
Association. (Applause.) 

Vice-President Della B. Caldwell, of Des 
Moines, took the chair and called upon the 
President, Dr. C. B. Atzen, for the annual ad- 
dress. 

PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 


(Printed in this issue of JourNAL.) 


W. B. Meacham, Asheville, N. C., delivered 
an address, entitled, “Probable Mechanism of 
Body Defense in Infections.” (Will be printed 
in an early issue of JouRNAL.—EDITor. ) 

The address was discussed by Dr. J. Deason, 
of Chicago. 

The president announced that the afternoon 
would be devoted to work of the sections in 
technique, beginning at two o'clock, and then 
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adjourned the meeting to nine o’clock Tuesday 
morning. 


Second Session— Tuesday Morning 


President Atzen called the convention to 
order at nine o’clock and in doing so said: We 
have with us this morning the man who gave 
birth to osteopathy, and he wants to address 
you as the children of his thought. 


THE OLD DOCTOR PRESENT 


Dr. Still, whose voice was weak, and whose 
appearance showed considerable aging since 
his 80th anniversary, spoke to the meeting at 
considerable length. He expressed his appre- 
ciation of their coming to see him, and remark- 
ed that they all looked so prosperous and well 
dressed, so different from their student days, 
that he was not sure that he recognized even 
one of the audience. He reminded them of 
his birthday on the morrow, and promised to 
review them then. He was received with great 
applause, and was urged to appear before the 
meeting whenever he wished. 

It was announced that the Committee Re- 
ports would be disposed of later in the session. 

The Chairman called for the report of the 
Committee on Necrology, and during the read- 
ing of same by the secretary, the convention 
stood. The report is as follows: 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COM MITTEE 

The following members have died within the 
past year: 
Ralph N. McBride, July 21, 1912. 
Viola D. Howe, Portland, Me., July 22, 1912. 
William E. Smith, Alberta, Can., Aug. 20, 1912. 
Bayard T. Higgins, Los Angeles, Sept. 28, 1912. 
A. N. White, Batavia, N. Y., October 6, 1912. 
W. H. Jones, Adrian, Mich., October 14, 1912. 
Elmer T. Hall, Atlanta, Ga., October 17, 1912. 
Frank Polmeteer, Kirksville, Mo., Dec. 2, 1912. 
J. A. Herron, Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 29, 1912. 
Agnes G. Madden, San Francisco, Jan. 1, 1913. 
Wm. E. Scrofe, Norwood, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1913. 
M. E. Donhue, Omaha, Neb., January 23, 1913. 
Wesley Scott Lawrence, Braddock, Pa.,Febru-. 

ary 17, 1913. 

C. E. Bennett, Owensboro, Ky.. March 20, 1913. 
F. W. Gottschalk, Brookline, Mass., Mar. 26,’13. 
Mary E. Pratt, Toledo, Ohio, April 16, 1913. 
James A. Grow, Memphis, Mo., May 26, 1913. 
Mary E. Crossman, Providence, May 30, 1913. 

Members of the profession who have lost 
members of their families during the year: 

Dr. Eva S. Walker, her husband, July 22, 
1912; Jessie Gildersleeve. her mother, July 10, 
1912; Dr. and Mrs. L. J. Bingham, their daugh- 
ter, August 31, 1912; L. A. Harris, his father, 
August 19, 1912; Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Barnett, 
their infant daughter, August 18, 1912; Coyte 
Moore, his brother, August 5, 1912; T. J. 
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Phelps, his daughter, September 7, 1912, his 
wife, April 2, 1912; Dr. L. H. McCartney, his 
son, September 17, 1912; Louis L. Garrigues, 
his wife, December 19. 1912; Edward Haslop, 
his brother, January 7, 1913; Theodosia E. 
Purdom, her husband, February 4, 1913; A. S. 
Bean, his father, February 12, 1913; Drs. R. A. 
and B. V. Sweet, their mother, February 8, 
1913; George W. Goode, his father, February 
21, 1913; Dr. and Mrs. Raymond Ludden, their 
son; W. H. Marshall, his wife, March 14, 1913, 
Drs. J. C. and M. E. Garrett, their mother, 
March 9, 1913; J. G. Smith, his wife, March 24, 
1913; Florence J. Barrows, her husband, March 
23, 1913; H. B. Mason, his wife, April 7, 1913; 
Drs. A. L. and Jennie L. Evans, their father, 
April 20, 1913; Orville R. Hurd, his mother, 
April 11, 1913; Mary A. Crehore, her husband, 
July 3, 1913. 


Tue Secretary: At the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Association last Sat- 
urday, it was announced that the wife of Dr. 
Hildreth had passed away the day before, and 
a motion was made and prevailed, appointing 
a committee of three, consisting of Doctors 
Downing, York and Atzen, to prepare a reso- 
lution to be spread upon the records of the 
Association, and a copy to be presented to 
Dr. Hildreth. The resolution adopted by the 
Board is as follows: 

“When a loss like that sustained by our 
friend and co-worker, Dr. A. G. Hildreth, 
comes into one’s life, words are empty, the 
heavens are brass, and even the warm hand- 
clasp of old and true friends carries but little 
of relief for the ache, and fills no part of the 
void. 

“With a full sense of this, however, the 
Trustees of the American Osteopathic Associ- 
ation feel that Dr. Hildreth will read into this 
tender of sympathy and love which we send, 
the full measure of heartfelt condolence we 
would add if words could express it. 

“Nothing we can say at this time can lessen 
the grief over the passing from his side of 
the wife who has held up his hands for so many 
years, and any fulsome attempt at words of 
appreciation of his own work and services 
would be ill-timed. 

“But inadequate though it is, this message 
to Dr. Hildreth conveys more than words, for 
it voices the sympathy of the entire profession 

“E. M. Downtnc, Chairman, 

“Errie E. York, 

“C. B. ATzEN, 
“Committee.” 

D. S. Jackman, Des Moines, was called on 
and read a paper, “Gastritis: Osteopathic 
Methods of Diagnosis and Treatment.” 

Paper was well received and discussed by 
Hugh W. Conklin, of Battle Creek, Mich. 
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(Paper and discussion will be printed in an 
early number of the JourNAL.—EnITor. ) 


REPORT OF RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The report of the Research Institute was 
called for and Dr. G. W. Riley presented the 
following report: 

(This will be found with the reports at the 
end of the “Proceedings.”—En1ror. ) 

Dr. J. Deason, the director of the Institute, 
made the following report: 

At this time it is in order that I express my 
thanks to the Council and to the profession for 
their kindness to me. Just now I want to as- 
sure you that I will do everything that is pos- 
sible to make the Research Institute a success; 
and just here I want to say again, that if I 
did such a thing as the director of certain 
other institutes has done, I hope to be re- 
placed, that is, if I put out a report this year 
that I have to take back next year, and a report 
goes in that I have to take back the next year, 
and continually repeating that for ten years 
I do not want to stay. (Applause.) We will 
not do that. There are several reasons why 
we do not have to do it. First, because of the 
fact that osteopathy is scientifically correct. 
I do not think so; I know it. I have worked 
in physical, chemical and minerological lines, 
besides pathological lines, before studying os- 
teopathy. So it is not altogether new. 

Those of us who will make a careful study 
of biology will sooner or later be forced to 
to admit that we must go back to the funda- 
mental relations of structure and function, and 
there is only one profession that has ever 
claimed to apply these fundamental principles 
to cause and effect in the treatment of disease, 
and that is osteopathy. That is all there is to it. 
Therefore, T firmly believe that if we can work 
—it will not be this year or next, it probably 
will not be for five years, but it will be within 
a number of years, when we will make the 
medical profession come up and eat out of our 
hands. That is not because I am the director 
of the institute; it is not beeause we have not 
good men and good women behind osteopathy, 
it is because we have all scientific fundamental 
principles, we are right. (Applause.) I ex- 
pect to have a greater success in the Research 
Institute than the director in any other research 
institute has had because it is easy. It is easy 
because it is right. And if we have the energy 
and the push and the support, that is enough. 
When a thing is right, it does not have to be 
boosted up, it does not have to have a lot of 
push. It just has to be demonstrated, that is 
all. 

I trust you will all understand that, even 
though these conditions do exist, this posi- 
tion places me even in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, because of the fact that, while every prac- 
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tician has an idea of what the Research Insti- 
tute ought to do, nearly everyone has a dif- 
ferent idea of what the Research Institute ought 
to do. Now I trust you will not be displeased 
if we do not do all of these things the first 
year. 

Recently I received more than a dozen sug- 
gestions of specifically defined things that the 
Research Institute ought to do this year. If 
we were to succeed in doing any one of those 
things thoroughly in five years, it would be a 
big job. So please do not be discouraged if 
we do not do just the thing you want done the 
first year. A doctor asked me yesterday, What 
do you know about cerebro-spinal meningitis ? 
I say, I know nothing. Why don’t you? You 
ought to know. I say, Dr. Flexner has been 
at work ten years. One year he knows and 
the next year he does not know, and he has 
kept that up for ten years. I will not pretend 
I do know until I think we have a reason for 
it. There are a good many things to be con- 
sidered. 

I want to take just a few minutes of your 
time telling you the general plan of the work 
and I trust you will sometime have occasion to 
work with us. I have been on the job just a 
month and we have done a lot of work, but 
our work has not been with the microscope 
or with a test tube. It has been with the 
overalls. It has been getting things right and 
we have four boys with us who are working 
in the same way. There is much to do, more 
than IT had an idea about when I talked this 
over with the council and the committee of the 
council some two or three months ago. The 
building is the best one in West Chicago, hav- 
ing been built by old Major Fitzsimmons twen- 
ty-two years ago. The buildings alone cost 
$65,000. I got it from the administrator and 
one of the contractors who assisted in erect- 
ing the building. The building is substantial 
in every way, only one hundred and forty 
dollars being all that was necessary to repair 
the main building and make it as good as 
new. The garage, which is now being built 
into laboratories, is of stone and brick, two 
stories, fifty by twenty-five feet. One-half of 
the first floor was concreted and the other is 
now being concreted. This will be prepared 
for animals. The animals will have outside 
apartments, where they can get much sun- 
shine and fresh air. We have to keep our 
animals under ideal conditions, if not the re- 
ports of our work are of no value. The re- 
sults of our work have recently been submitted 
to some noted and recognized authorities in 
research and they have never yet offered a 
single substantial criticism, so we want to 
keep the work on that same high plane so that 
it must be recognized. 
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The second story of this building was very 
badly arranged for our purposes, consisting of 
eight or ten rooms with closets, which we 
converted into four large rooms with splendid 
sunlight. In our laboratories it is so bright 
that one can use a microscope anywhere. We 
do not have to go to the window to use it. 
Somethings have to be done by contract and 
others we have to do ourselves, consequently 
the work will be slow and we will not be 
ready to begin until about September Ist, but 
we will begin then. 

With reference to the nature of the work 
we expect to do: we expect to carry on re- 
search work in animal experimentation. We 
expect to use monkies more than any other 
animals. We ordered two dozen monkies at 
seven dollars each, which is one dollar cheaper 
than the Chicago University has ever paid. We 
did this by buying at the right time and im- 
porting them. That character of work will be 
continued and we will receive help along those 
lines from Doctors McConnell, Farmer, Malt- 
by, and others in Chicago who have already 
been doing the work along this line, and we 
hope to be in closest relation with all other 
research workers; and if any of you have a 
bug now, come to me with it and we will do 
what we can. We must work in harmony. 

We will have reports ready for publication 
in two or three months. It is interesting to 
note here that we have done some research 
work on spondylotherapy, and we find that the 
last edition of Dr. Abrams’ red book has some 
most excellent sarcasm on the medical profes- 
sion. We have worked about one hundred dif- 
ferent animals, testing different phases of his 
claims, and IT am thoroughly convinced that if 
there is anything to it, it cannot be thoroughly 
demonstrated. We have tried it in the secre- 
tion of urine, and the secretion of bile, and we 
have tried Abrams’ spondylotherapy. We tapped 
them light and heavy, and hit them with every- 
thing from a monkey-wrench to a tack hammer, 
and we never have been able to produce a single 
deviation in increasing or decreasing in any 
physiological function. Take these same ani- 
mals and allow them to rest for fifteen or 
twenty minutes or a half an hour and apply 
osteopathic manipulation and not in a single 
instance have we failed to produce definite 
results. The reports of Series No. 17 and 18 
have already been published in the A. O. A. 
JourNAL, and you have read them. 

You all know that the medical profession 
would be pleased to get osteopathy if they 
could slip in and grab it, but they won’t walk 
up and ask for it. Now some years ago a 
noted man, Dr. Goldthwaite of Boston, in 
charge of probably the first adult orthopedic 
clinic, he with his associates, Doctor Osgood 
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and Doctor Painter, have put out a book that 
is very important, and they give some osteo- 
pathic treatment for the correction of innom- 
inate lesions. It is crude, but Dr. Goldthwaite, 
whether intentionally or not, has taken credit 
for the discovery of the innominate lesion. 
Now if we had published results of experi- 
mental work before the time his book came out, 
there would be no possible excuse for his hav- 
ing claimed the entire credit. When we found 
that that was true, Dr. McConnell and myself 
began a series of work on innominate lesions, 
and it will soon be ready for publication. Our 
work was begun before we knew about Dr. 
Goldthwaite’s book, our work was begun some 
three years ago, a year before his work came 
out. 

Another feature of the work that we hope to 
do for the profession is this: You all know 
that we need clinical work. We need results 
of clinical work. We need statistics. We 
need something to show and you also know that 
One man’s opinion of a case history is usually 
not sufficient. We have, therefore, arranged 
to work with field practitioners in this way. 
If you have a case of suspected diphtheria we 
will send you a culture tube. It will not cost 
you anything. You mail it back to us and 
the examination will cost you one dollar. That 
is less than half of what you can get it done 
elsewhere. That covers the expense. After 
that if the case continues we will continue to 
do the work without charge if you in turn will 
fill out a blank which will be sent you for 
a case history that we may keep a careful 
record of them. If we have a thousand or 
more of these in which we have the clinical 
report, the laboratory report showing that we 
know exactly what we are doing, and then the 
results of that condition we have something 
worth while. 

Coming up on the train I was talking with 
a practician who told me he had 210 cases of 
typhoid fever and had lost none of them. Dr. 
Charlie Still, practicing in Red Wing, had 
some 75 to 80 cases of diphtheria and lost 
not any, and so on. If we have laboratory 
tests on all of those cases, it would have been 
unquestionable. So that is what we want to 
do. 

We are not going to compete with indi- 
viduals. We do not want laboratory work if 
it is taking it from someone else. All we 
want is what you will send to us when it will 
help you out, and we want to do that. We 
will be fitted to do this work right, and we 
guarantee to mail results to you within twenty- 
four hours or less time, because we have the 
workers there to do it, and we will do it. 
We want to help you in this. This work will 
be charged for at one-third to one-half of the 
regular price. Half of that charge goes to 
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the department to keep up the supplies, and 
the other half to the worker who does the 
work. The reason we do that is this: You 
know if you charge for the laboratory work 
you do, you not only will not do it, but you 
will do it more carefully. We want to bene- 
fit the profession and we want to place 
osteopathy where it belongs scientifically. 
There is absolutely no association between the 
A. T. Still Research Institute and any other 
institution. We are absolutely independent 
from any other institution. There is no 
association in any way. 

Dr. C. M. T. Hutetr: I had hoped that 
Dr. Hildreth would speak to you and he 
probably will, as I haven’t anything in par- 
ticular to tell you. However, we are not go- 
ing to talk to you about five years subscrip- 
tions or about a dollar a month plan or any- 
thing else, but let us make a testimonial to 
Old Doctor Still. You have all heard what 
Dr. Deason said about the Institute, and what 
they are doing, and I will not repeat it, but 
I wish you could all go to Chicago and see for 
yourselves, how these boys are digging into 
the work. They have even dispensed with a 
janitor in order to save the money. One of 
the boys remained there in order to keep the 
insurance good, and Mrs. Deason will do the 
stenographic work in the Institute without 
charge to save expense. That is the sort of 
people we have there, and we ought to help 
them in every possible way. 

The council, believing in you and believing 
the profession would sustain the institution, 
went beyond their visible means a little bit 
in order to get this work started. It will 
require something like $3,000 for the equip- 
ment. That could be taken legally out of the 
endowment fund, but that would reduce our 
income-producing fund that much, that money 
would be sunk into property that would not 
bring back money interest. We ought to 
put that $3,000 back into the interest-produc- 
ing fund. Then the first year’s expense will 
go beyond the current fund. We ought to 
have about four thousand dollars to bring that 
up even, and to leave the council free to plan on 
the future income to carry on the work 
from that time. Now will you do something 
in that direction this morning? And have 
it go in as a special testimony to Dr. Still 
in accordance with the request that he made 
to Dr. Hildreth. Dr. Still said that he wanted 
his boys and girls to make the testimonial. 

PrestIpENT ATZEN: Here is the first check 
(handing check). 

Dr. Hurett: Checks have come to me for 
two weeks at Cleveland and four or five 
have come to me since I have been here. 
That shows the feeling. 


Dr. A. G. HitpretH: This is a subject that 
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is very near to my heart, and I believe it is 
near to the hearts of every individual in this 
audience, and it should be near to the heart 
of every osteopath on earth, for the Old 
Doctor’s appeal comes to you for a donation 
for two purposes, or for the purpose which 
should be considered from two standpoints. 
The first above all else is the man whom we wish 
to honor, whom we wish to please, and whom 
we all love, to whom we all owe everything 
that we possess as individuals—Dr. A. T. Still. 
(Applause. ) 

He said to me when I asked him what he 
wanted us to do for him upon this occasion, 
or tomorrow, he said to me, “Arthur;’—I 
said don’t answer me today, nor tomorrow, 
I am coming back in three weeks and when 
I come I want you to tell me if there is any 
one thing that we can bring to you that you 
will prize and appreciate as something coming 
from the hearts of a profession which loves 
you,—something not to set in a corner, but 
something of value and of worth to the pro- 
fession and to you, and that you will appre- 
ciate. I waited three weeks and went back to 
him and when I was at his home, without 
even a thought of what I said when I left, he 
said to me, “Arthur, I want you to give to 
the profession a message for me, and I want 
you to say to them, if they wish to give to 
me something upon my birthday, that there is 
nothing in the world that I would appreciate 
more, or that they can do, that would mean 
more to me than to give what they feel able 
to give to a fund to carry on the work that 
my life has given to the world.” (Applause.) 
That is all I care to say, but in addition to 
that I wish to leave in your hands $25.00 as 
a contribution from my daughters and myself 
towards that fund. I thank you. (Applause.) 

Subscriptions and donations were then called 
for, and several hundred responded in a sum 
aggregating more than $3,000. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE OLD DOCTOR’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION 
(This amount at the Old Doctor’s request be- 
ing turned over to the Trustees of the 
Research Institute. ) 
PLEDGES PER YEAR 
Richard Wanless, New York; C. C. and 
George W. Riley, New York, $500 each, pay- 
able $roo per year. 
Eliza Edwards, Cincinnati, O., $125, payable 
$25 per year. 
R. V. Kennedy, Charleston, S. C., $10 per 
year (without time limit). 
CASH SURSCRIPTIONS 
Wisconsin State Association, $200. 
C. A. Upton, St. Paul; H. M. Still, Kirks- 
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ville; J. A. DeTienne, Brooklyn; Oregon Os- 
teopathic Association, $100 each. 

C. B. Atzen, Omaha, Nebr., $75. 

A. D. Campbell, Philadelphia, $50. 

A. G. Hildreth and daughter, St. Louis; 
Franklin Hudson, Edinburgh, Scotland; W. B. 
Loving, Sherman, Texas; Mrs. A. L. Conger, 
Akron, Ohio; M. W. Stearns, Schenectady, N. 
Y.; J. S. Rydell, Minneapolis, Minn.; G. V. 
Webster, Carthage, N. Y.; B. L. Gayle, Waco, 
Texas; Arthur B. Cunningham, Seattle, Wash.; 
R. R. Norwood, Mineral Wells, Texas; J. 
Henry Hoefner, Franklin, Pa.; Francis J. 
Beall, Syracuse, N. Y.; Flora M. Davey, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Elizabeth C. Bass, Denver, 
Colo.; Leslye Hyde, El Paso, Texas; Nannie 
J. Chappell, St. Louis, Mo.; Lou T. Noland, 
Springfield, Mo.; Arlowyne Orr, St. Louis, 
Mo.; South Carolina Osteopathic Association; 
E. R. Booth, Cincinnati, O.; M. H. Van Doren, 
Pittsburg. Pa., $25 each. 

J. Deason, Chicago, IIl.; J. E. Gibbons, Con- 
cordia, Kan.; Drs. Peet and Peet, Monticello, 
Towa, $20 each. 

C. K. Struble, Hastings, Neb.; B. F. Riley, 
New Haven, Conn.; H. C. Hook, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, $15 each. 

C. Wernicke. Cincinnati, O.; A. W. Young, 
Chicago. Tll.; Julia A. Fogarty, Michigan City, 
Ind.: D. W. Davis, Beaumont, Texas; Dr. Mc- 
Carty: J. S. Baughman, Burlington, Ta.; J. T. 
Young, Fremont, Neb.; Mrs. Ellen B. Ligon, 
Mobile, Ala.: F. S. South: James D. Edwards, 
Emma H. Edwards, De Soto, Mo.; Orren E. 
Smith, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. J. Chrestensen, 
Keokuk, Ta.; A. B. King, St. Louis, Mo.; T. 
M. Kine, Springfield, Mo.: Mary E. Harwood, 
Kans»s City. Mo.: Carrie M. Mundie, Mendof®% 
Tll.: M. P. Morrison, Emporia, Kan.;: F. W. 
Harris, Carthage. Mo.; Lorena Karav, Marion, 
Ohio: Wallace Ewing: R. M. Thomas, Ft. 
Scott, Kan.: J. V. Frey, Denver. Colo.; Ethel 
L. Hearst, Salina, Kan.; A Student; W. Dawes, 
Hamilton, Mo.; Linda Hardy, Hiawatha, Kan.; 
Marv Alice Crehore, St. Louis. Mo.; C. P. 
Snyder, Titusville, Pa.; A. Goodspeed Dole, 
Winnetka, Tll.; Lulu and Eric Herbert, Tren- 
ton, Mo.: Drs. Collver and Collver, Louisville, 
Kv.: J. R. Bechtel. Lawrence, Kan.: Mrs. Ed- 
win Ball, Birmingham, Ala., $10 each. 

A Student; Charlotte Strum, San Antonio, 
Texas: C. A. Dodson, Little Rock, Ark.: L. H. 
McCartney. Columbus, O.: H. L. Beckler, 
Staunton, Va.; M. Petree, Paris, Ky.: J. E. 
Baker, Brazil, Ind.: R. M. Wolf, Bie Timber, 
Mont.: W. C. Swartz. Danville, Tll.; C. E. 
Houriet, Akron, O.; Drs. Trueblood, Traverse 
City, Mich ; H. A. Tucker and wife, North 
Carolina; J. F. Gebler, Maywood, Tll.; J. P. 
Gordon; W. F. Enelehart. St. Louis, Mo.; 
FE. M. Owen; T M. Rogers, Mound City. Mo.; 
Lillian L. Carter, Anderson, S. C.; H. A. 
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Whitehead, Wausau, Wis.; Wm. C. Wilson, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Anna C. Myles, East Or- 
ange, N. J.; F. A. Parker, Champaign, II. ; 
Emma Purnell, Lancaster, Pa.; Carolyne 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo.; L. L. Carter; Mar- 
garet Evans, Scranton, Pa.; Rose Bathrick, 
Austin, Texas; Rose T. Stearns; E. L. and 
Stella Thurman, Americus, Ga.; Ruth M. 
Wright, Charles City, Ia.; J. H. Maxfield, 
Newark, N. J.; Henrietta Crofton, Seattle, 
Wash.; Jennie M. Laird, Omaha, Neb.; J. R. 
Gilmore, Hobart, Okla.; Laura E. Swartz, 
Carbondale, Ill.; Bertha A. Riley, New Haven, 
Conn.; Emma Hook Price, Hutchinson, Kan.; 
M. C. Burrus, New Franklin, Mo.; Harriet 
Carver, Columbia, Tenn.; Mary E. Noyes, 
Ottawa, Ill.; M. Tone Hulett, Alamogordo, N. 
M.; Drs. Oliver and Smith; Florence Bar- 
rows, Kingman, Kan., $5 each. 

S. P. Ross, Philadelphia, Pa. $3. L. D. 
Robertson, Pittsfield, Tll.. $2.50. Charles Hu- 
lett, Topeka, Kan.; A. C. Paul, Buffalo, N. Y., 
$2 each. 

Marv Brevard. Ormond, Fla.; S. J. Gil- 
more, Sandersville, Ga., $1 each. J. P. Bas- 
haw, North East, Pa.; Dot Dillon, Centerville, 
Towa.: amount not stated on card. 

Cash. hat collection, $7225; previously sent 
in on this fund, $100.00; total, $3,318.75. 


Dr. Louisa Burns then read a most interest- 
ing paper on the “Milder Grades of Anemia.” 
(Paper will be presented in JourNat later.— 
Epiror. ) 

The President announced the Demonstra- 
tions in Technique during the afternoon, and 
adjourned the meeting to nine o’clock Thurs- 
day morning, and further announced the pro- 
gram in honor of the celebration of the Old 
Doctor’s 85th Anniversary, tomorrow. 


CELEBRATION OF THE OLD DOCTOR’S 
85TH ANNIVERSARY 


The exercises began in the Convention Tent 
at 8.45 Wednesday morning, August 6, 1913, 
President Atzen in the chair. 

The Kirksville Military Band gave several 
favorite selections. The large tent was well 
filled and all the osteopathic physicians, as 
well as citizens of Kirksville, manifested their 
appreciation of the event by the enthusiasm 
with which they entered into the celebration. 

Dr. Dodson, of St. Louis, Chief Marshal, 
made several announcements and outlined the 
program of the day. 

Miss Roberta Mintern gave a vocal selection 
entitled, “The Old Doctor’s Birthday,” which 
was loudly applauded. ; 


THE DEBT THE DAUGHTERS OWE DR. STILL 


The President introduced the first speaker, 
Dr. Jeannette H. Bolles, Denver, Colorado, 
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who responded to the address, “The Debt the 
Daughters Owe Dr. Still.” 

“Many, many centuries ago, when the world 
was young, tall, stately goddesses walked the 
earth and watched over the welfare of man- 
kind. The forest glades knew their stately 
forms, the trees waved whispering branches 
in token of worship, and the flowers bent their 
beautiful heads beneath the feet of the heaven- 
ly visitants. The streamlets murmured to 
them of love, and the winds breathed sweet 
messages in their ears. All nature owned 
their sway and gave willing worship. 

“The world of men came no less under the 
benign sway of these daughters of the gods. 
Each stately divinity had her appointed work, 
for in that day service was counted devine. 

“Among these dwellers on Olympus, none 
was more beloved than Hygeia, the daughter 
of Aesculapius. Aesculapius was the god who 
conquered Death. As was proper for the 
daughter of such a father, Hygeia’s work was 
to guard the health of men. Where sickness 
was, where suffering was, there the gentle 
goddess was to be found. By the fevered 
bed, the cot of pain, the tall, fair form bent 
pityingly down, the tender eyes beamed hope 
and love. At her approach the suffering 
ceased; where e’er she stepped, the pain was 
stopped. 

“Tt is many years since mankind lost their 
heavenly guardians. They flitted from earth 
long ages gone, back to their Olympian home, 
and haunts of men shall know their forms no 
more. But they did not carry all hope back 
with them to the shades of Olympus, Faint 
visions linger on, distant gleams shot through 
the gloom. For long, poor suffering human- 
ity has waited and hoped for the return of 
the gentle eyed goddess, and now the time 
has come. A modern Aesculapius, Dr. An- 
drew Taylor Still, has given to the world a 
modern Hygeia. Like another daughter of 
the gods, Minerva, she sprang, full grown, 
from the forehead of her patent, and, though 
still young, she is strong and vigorous as 
befits a modern maid. 

“To Osteopathy, the offspring of the brain 
of Dr. Still, is due the great advance that 
has be€n made in the Healing Art in the last 
twenty-five years. Dr. Still, unaided and 
alone, has changed the methods of healing for 
the world. He has raised the treatment of 
disease from empiricism, mere guess work, 
to a science, placed it on a safe basis of 
natural laws, to be studied and understood by 
all earnest seekers of knowledge. 

“The debt that humanity owes our Grand 
Old Doctor can never be estimated; the debt 
that the daughters of men owe goes far be- 
yond—it is humanity’s debt plus the daughter’s 
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debt. From time ithmemorial, ever since the 
mother cared for her child, and people began 
to live in families, the woman has had to 
bear the brunt of all the illness. Was it the 
baby who was ill? it must wail out its pain 
and sickness in its mother’s arms. Was it 
mother or sister or daughter? the woman 
must pass the sleepless nights and weary days 
beside the sufferer’s couch. Was it the man 
who was ill? the woman must bear the 
burden. All this, in addition to her own 
very large share of physical suffering, falls 
to the lot of woman. Thus humanity’s burden 
‘is woman’s murden and anything that relieves 
physical suffering calls forth double gratitude 
from all the daughters of mankind. 

“Not satisfied with placing all this burden 
upon women, Nature provided them with 
special organs that often increase their ills 
tenfold. So in addition to the ills they have 
in common they have those belonging to the 
special function needed for the preservation 
of the race. That cruel old profligate, Nature, 
cares not how much waste, how much pain, 
if only she can preserve the species. As Ten- 
nyson says: 

“*So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.’ 


“So it is for many reasons that the daugh- 
ters of men today turn looks of fervent grati- 
tude to osteopathy, the modern Hygeia. Until 
our own time they have not only suffered, 
but suffered in silence; but Dr. Still has 
brought deliverance to this great class of 
sufferers. As Mrs. Foraker said. ‘If Dr. 
Still had given nothing more to the world 
than the relief afforded women, osteopathy 
would have achi€ved a success that would be 
sufficient honor without anything else.’ 

“Another great benefit which Dr. Still has 
conferred upon his daughters is, that he has 
given them a profession. In every other line 
of work and service, above the lowest ranks, 
woman has had to fight her way, inch by inch, 
and then has very rarely succeeded in getting 
the same pay for the same work. Thanks to 
our great and liberal founder, osteopathy from 
its very beginning has offered the same op- 
portunities to women as to men. Equal pay 
for equal work seems a small thing to have 
gained after a hundred centuries of civiliza- 
tion, but osteopathy offers the only field where 
men and women work together on these terms. 
A favorite statement of Dr. Still’s was that 
he would have the constitution of the United 
States amended to read, that rights and pow- 
ers shall not be abridged on account of ‘sex,’ 
race or color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. So the debt we owe the Founder of 
Osteopathy is very great apart from the debt 
that humanity owes him. He has helped us 
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to gain political development, economic de- 
velopment, and through the grand work he 
has placed in our hands, character develop- 
ment. 

“Developing the body means developing the 
soul, Browning recognized this when he wrote: 

“*Nor soul helps flesh more now 
Than flesh helps soul.’ 

“During the dark ages a favorite subject of 
discussion was ‘Do women have souls?’ After 
centuries of oppression and suppression, it is 
indeed remarkable that any feminine souls 
should have survived, and certainly no one 
has done more, by placing us among human 
beings, by making us persons, to revive those 
souls than has Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. 

“In placing women among physicians, Dr. 
Still has put them back into the place that 
they occupied a few centuriés ago. The great 
lady with her herbs and simples was the phy- 
sician of the feudal times. It was the gentle 
Elaine who tended Sir Launcelot and ‘healed 
him of his grievous wounds.’ Rebecca, the 
Jewess, nursed Ivanhoe back to life and cured 
his dangerous wounds with the famous salve, 
the prescription for which was an heirloom in 
her family. Men were too busy fighting and 
killing, therefore the healing was left to the 
woman. 

“But it is a far cry from the herbs of 
Elaine and the salves of Rebecca to osteop- 
athy, and how much of that distance we owe 
to our beloved Old Doctor. When he came 
into the field the day of the bleeding doctor 
had passed, and drugging was in full force. 
Surgery was in its infancy. The great work 
of Lister had not come in to place it upon 
a safe basis, and a tithe of the horrors of 
the surgical room will never be-told. Pasteur 
had not introduced microbes into the medical 
world, so the only treatment for the many 
ills that flesh inherits lay in the great doses of 


drugs. Medicine was pure empiricism. It 
had been learned by experimentation, the 
quinine would produce certain effects in 


malarial conditions, so the people were satu- 
rated with quinine. Opium would deaden 
pain, so it was used recklessly and often 
deadened the pain by deadening the patient. 

“Mercury in its various forms was used in 
the same irresponsible quantities, and alcohol 
followed as a natural result of this reckless 
drugging. 

“What wonder that sensible, conservative 
people should turn from the practice! What 
wonder that one man revolted against profes- 
sional poisoning! There must be something 
better than this. There must be some way to 
relieve pain without leaving the sufferer a 
physical, and only too often, a mental and 


-moral wreck. The epithet of Shakespeare’s 
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heroine ‘drug damned Italy’ was none too 
strong, and we may paraphase it ‘drug damned 
America.’ 

“Then it was that Dr. Still began to ponder 
about this ‘drug damning’ that is so much 
worse than any damning that the most fanati- 
cal theological creed can conjure up. For many 
years he thought, investigated, experimented. 
The graves gave up their dead that he might 
study the wonderful human form. So the long 
years went by in patient toil; patient, strug- 
gling towards the light. If osteopathy had 
never been born, if not one faintest ray of light 
had come to the medical world from these re- 
searches, we should still have abundant cause 
to honor and bless Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. 
Just this great lesson in patient and persever- 
ing toil, unswerving devotion to a cause, an 
unselfish sacrifice to an ideal, is worthy of all 
the honor it is in our power to bestow. A 
modern poet has said of another great dis- 
coverer, ‘His greatest lesson still, “Sail on!”’ 

“So we are gathered here today to honor 
our great and beloved founder, and I am asked 
to tell what women owe Dr. Still. Women 
are an inseparable half of humanity, so I 
could do this only by telling what Dr. Still 
has done for humanity, and that would take 
more volumes than I am able to write or 
than you would be able or willing to hear. 
Emerson has told us that the creator is greater 
than the thing created, so we are right in 
honoring our great founder. 

“Did you ever think what it means for the 
exponents of a great school to be able to talk 
with their founder? Instead of having to 
imbibe his wisdom filtered through centuries 
of misrepresentation, to be able to hear from 
his own lips the principles he advocates, to 
watch the work of his hands demonstrate the 
theories of his brain? Suppose the millions 
of Buddhists could listen to the words of 
Buddha; suppose the students of philosophy 
could see and speak with Plato; would not 
the world tingle and thrill with the wonder of 
it? Suppose the dwellers on this great con- 
tinent could see its discoverer face to face, 
could hear from his own lips the story of the 
great discovery he made, would not all other 
wonders pale before this one? But we osteo- 
pathists have just this privilege. We have a 
greater school than any of which Buddha or 
Plato ever dreamed, a broader territory than 
Columbus gave the world, and we have the 
inestimable privilege of drinking at the foun- 
tain head, gaining our knowledge at its very 
source. ; 

“Tt is not often that a big thing comes into the 
world, and when it comes, the reward of the 
discoverer is usually contumely and scorn. The 
appreciation and honor usually come centuries 
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after, when praise or blame can cheer or chill 
no more. But fate has been kinder to our 
own great Columbus. For yearssshe ignored 
him, but now she has relented and showered 
honors upon his head. A grateful humanity, 
healed from its suffering, relieved from its 
pain, has given its generous meed of grateful 
praise. And it is meet that we, more closely 
his children than the other members of the 
great human family, should come in love and 
gratitude to lay our tribute of devotion and 
reverence at his feet. The grand life has 
already passed far beyond the three score 
years and ten of the psalmist. May it stretch 
yet farther, for many years to come, and may 
the century mark, when it rolls into view, 
find him the same kindly, generous father to 
his ever-increasing family of children. 

“May he ever, as he is today, be the truest 
inspiration, the highest influence, in our lives, 
and may we always appréciate the inestimable 
privilege that has been ours, that of sitting at 
the feet of the one, who in all this broad land of 
today, is most deserving of the love and grati- 
tude of the sons and daughters of men.” 


THE PROGRESS OF OSTEOPATHY 


Dr. O. J. Snyder, of Philadelphia, was 
called upon to respond to the subject, “The 
Progress of Osteopathy.” 

“Tt would be strange if in these surround- 
ings we should not derive unusual inspiration 
from our work for humanity. To those who 
devote themselves to spreading the beneficent 
influence of osteopathy, Kirksville must ever 
be what Mount Vernon is to the patriot, 
revered as the home of a science destined to 
lighten the burdens and brighten the lives of 
this and generations unborn. 

“Tt is inspiring, too, to realize that the 
founder is still with us, venerable in years, 
but young in responsiveness and sympathy. 
It was his genius that presided at the birth of 
the new science, nurtured it through delicate 
youth and guarded its groWth to vigorous 
maturity. 

“How few great discoverers have been per- 
mitted thus to witness the fruition of their 
hopes! We in the light of today can with 
difficulty imagine the thick darkness through 
which the scientific vision of Andrew Taylor 
Still penetrated, nor the stormy seas of con- 
troversy, of ridicule and antagonism, which 
he traversed to reach this haven of peace and 
of the world’s honor. 

“The progress of osteopathy from ignominy 
to triumph has been like the course of every 
true reform in human history, of every ad- 
vanced method devised for the betterment of 
the world and the freeing of mankind from 
thralldom. Galileo’s vision pierced the vast 
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reaches of stellar space and found truths which 
illuminate the paths of science to this day, 
yet he was pursued, arrested and tried as a 
heretic. The inventors of the spinning ma- 
chine and the locomotive were denounced as 
traitors to the race. Hahnemann, for destroy- 
ing some of the grosser errors of the drug 
system, was driven from his home and harried 
like a malefactor. 

“So it was with osteopathy. Even those 
among you who are still young are familiar 
with instances of persecution visited by ignor- 
ance, bigotry and malice upon the representa- 
tives of this great science; but only the 
founder and his co-workers know how bitter 
and unreasoning was the prejudice which it 
encountered. 

“Such crude methods as bodily assault were 
not resorted to, of course; but harassments 
infinitely more subtle were inflicted upon the 
leader and those who dared to stand with him 
for the truth. Ridicule, slander and social 
ostracism were the least vicious of the devices 
employed. The law itself, established to pro- 
tect human rights and enlarge human liberty, 
was prostituted by the enemies of osteopathy 
to the coercion of its promotors. 

“When we recall that the instigators of 
these tactics have been chiefly members of the 
medical profession, let us not forget that the 
better element of that body has been of im- 
measurable service to mankind. We know 
that we have a clearer perception of the truth 
and a more scientific method of applying it, 
but we may well subscribe to the noble words 
of Dr. Still, who paid this tribute to the old 
family physician. I shall read you his exact 
words: 

“The doctor is not so bad as he is often called. 
We should thank him for his kindly effort. He has 
done all that his school and a life of long experience 
could arm him with. In our distress we called his 
assistance; like a brother he came and did the best he 
could. He was with us in our trouble, soul and body 
and strength, and we should love, honor and respect 
him for his kind efforts, though he failed. He is not 
to be blamed, but honored and respected.’ 

“Nevertheless, the persecution endured was 
real, and the war to obtain justice has been 
long and arduous. And as I come to the 
subject of my remarks, ‘Osteopathy, Legis- 
lation and the Law,’ I am compelled to record 
the fact that even in this enlightened day, 
when progressivism is the watchword in 
politics, in industry, in science and in every 
other human activity, it is the medical pro- 
fession which still obstructs the truth, still 
attempts to stand between the people and this 
sound system of scientific healing. 

“There has even been resort on their part to 
the methods of unscrupulous commercialism, 
which above all things medical ethics depre- 
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cates. Landlords have been warned not to 
harbor osteopaths in their office buildings or 
rented houses. Life insurance companies, 
through their chief medical examiners, who in 
turn are dominated by the A. M. A., refuse to 
recognize osteopathic physicians as compe- 
tent physical examiners. Merchants have been 
threatened with medical boycott if they dared 
to seek the services of members of the pro- 
scribed profession. Medical publishing houses 
have been forbidden to advertise their publi- 
cations in osteopathic periodicals. Medical 
journals have been filled with denunciatory 
articles, ranging from sneering comment upon 
garbled reports to vituperation unrelieved by 
a ray of scientific argument. 

“There is no need to recall to this audience 
that the courts have been invaded again and 
again by those who would conspire to destroy 
osteopathy. Medical societies have instigated 
and financed obstructive litigation; and only 
recently, since the courts have almost uniform- 
ly upheld the practice of the new system, have 
the drug doctors abandoned this hopeless and 
unworthy method of persecution. 

“In our advancement by means of legislative 
enactment, likewise, the old schools are still 
our persistent enemies. In my official capacity 
as a member of the legislative committee of 
our National Association it has been my duty 
and privilege to appear before several legis- 
lative committees as spokesman for measures 
designed to legalize the practice of osteopathy 
and to protect the public against imposture 
using the name of our science. 

“In every case I have found that opposition 
to our reasonable demands has been fomented 
by the old school devotees of drug medica- 
tion. It is significant that the public sends 
no lobbies against us; too many persons have 
benefited by the ministrations of osteopathy, 
and, moreover, the public in general stands 
for fairness, regardless of belief in this or that 
system. The legislation we ask is so eminently 
fair, so strictly in accord with the principles 
of justice and the common welfare, that it is 
not challenged, save by the intolerant prac- 
titioners of systems which are suffering from 
the competition of the newer and better thera- 
peutic method. 

“As to legislators, I can testify that the 
vast majority of them approach this vital sub- 
ject with open minds, and are amenable to 
the sound, sincere arguments we offer. I have 
dealt with such public men in many states, 
and even among those excrated as political 
bosses, we have obtained ready hearings and 
cordial support. The endorsement we receive 
from the people and their public representa- 
tives furnishes in itself evidence that the new 
system we teach and the demands we make 
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carry a potent appeal to rational minds. 

“After all, what is it we ask? Not that 
osteopathy shall have peculiar or exclusive 
privileges before the law; not that osteopathic 
physicians shall have power to exercise an 
oppressive domination over the members of 
other schools. We ask simply that osteopathy 
shall have recognition as a proven scientific 
system of healing, in the use of which both 
duly prepared practicians and the public have 
undeniable rights. We ask that it shall have 
the same standing before the law as other 
systems, since neither the lateness of its dis- 
covery nor the comparative fewness of its 
adherents affect its basic truth. Our aim, 
therefore, has been simply to obtain equal 
rights. We-seek laws establishing in each state 
osteopathic examining boards for the testing 
and sifting of applicants for licenses, such 
boards to be just as responsible and just as 
free from outside dictation as are the medical 
boards. 

“Our purpose in this is threefold. First, 
to legalize osteopathy in order to give it the 
clear, recognized position before the law to 
which it is entitled; second, to guard it and 
the public from fraudulent exploitation by 
ignorance and imposture; and, third, to raise 
the standard of educational requirements and 
practical experience to a point which will in- 
sure that licentiates shall have the sound equip- 
ment and skilled training needed for adequate 
treatment of the sick and suffering. To have 
these rights and restrictions clearly established 
is surely a high purpose on the part of our 
profession, and one which should be supported 
by all who desire the advancement of the 
race: for the whole aim is to protect the 
public from injury and increase the effec- 
tiveness of the greatest service which can be 
rendered to mankind—the easing of pain and 
the curing of disease. 

“What has been the result of our effort? 
IT need hardly to say to this audience that 
growing recognition by the law is a_hall- 
mark of merit for any proposition. Whatever 
justice may be in present day criticism of our 
governmental institutions, the fact is that the 
law—theoretically, the perfection of human 
reason—represents a crystalization of the best 
thought of the people at the time, expressed 
through their duly elected representatives. 
When, therefore, osteopathy wins and holds a 
position of increasing repute before the law, 
it establishes thereby its intrinsic merit. When 
the legislative bodies of sovereign common- 
wealths take official cognizance of the system, 
extend its rights and safeguard its privileges, 
they confer upon it the highest tribute which 
the state can pay. 

“Let me review rapidly the legal standing 
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of osteopathy, although the facts are familiar 
to many if not to most of you. Osteopathic 
physicians are today examined and licensed by 
independent Boards of Osteopathic Examiners 
in nineteen states—Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see and Vermont. 

“In eleven states the legal regulation of 
osteopathy is by composite boards—California, 
Indiana, Kentucky, New York, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and New Jersey; by osteopathic committee or 
practitioner in four—Ohio, Delaware, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming; in seven, by medical boards 
without osteopathic representation—Arizona, 
Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, South 
Carolina and Virginia. The system is exempt- 
ed from interference in Colorado, Maine, 
Maryland and New Hampshire; and is per- 
mitted, being neither authorized nor pro- 
hibited, in Mississippi, Nevada, Rhode Island 
and the District of Columbia. There is accord- 
ingly not a state under the American flag to- 
day where osteopathy is not legally practiced 
and where humanity is not receiving the mani- 
fold benefits which it confers. 

“Splendid as have been the achievements of 
this system in obtaining legal recognition, it 
is obvious that much remains to be done. The 
ideal condition—which also constitutes our un- 
doubted right—is the establishment in each 
state of an independent osteopathic board for 
the examination and licensing of osteopathic 
practicians. Anything short of this is an in- 
justice to the profession and to the public as 
well. 

“To demand that osteopathic physicians sub- 
mit to the domination of the old medical school 
is utterly illogical and wrong, for the reason 
that we maintain an attitude of scientific pro- 
test against the manifest errors of that regime. 
We reject its principles and cendemn its thera- 
peutic system, standing for a curative philoso- 
phy which excludes the chief theories of drug 
practice. * * * 

“It is our duty, therefore, both to our pro- 
fession and the public whom we aim to serve, 
to campaign for the integrity of the osteo- 
pathic system; to press for complete recogni- 
tion of its rights under the law and complete 
independence from the harassments of ignor- 
ant or prejudiced interests which are animated 
by mere fear of competition. We must not 
rest satisfied until in every state in the Union 
osteopathy stands on a par with the older but 
less scientific schools, and is able to guard it- 
self and suffering humanity from the baleful 
effects of imposture. 
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“In closing, I cannot refrain from offering 
another tribute to the venerable founder of 
osteopathy whose natal day we celebrate. Not 
many miles from here is an old farm which to 
Americans will ever be a sacred shrine. It 
was there that the man lived who in time was 
to strike the shackles from an enslaved race 
and preserve this great Republic for its raidant 
destiny. Is it too much to hope that this beau- 
tiful town of Kirksville, hallowed by the habi- 
tation of this world-benefactor, will also be 
held in veneration by future generations, since 
it was here that the Lincoln of healing formu- 
lated those principles that have freed untold 
thousands from the manacles of drug tradi- 
tion and set the feet of humanity upon a new 
upward path towards physical, mental and 
moral perfection? 

“From time immemorial, the world has 
honored the warrior, the conqueror, above all 
others. That leader who has slain the most 
men, under the stamp of whose foot fertile 
lands have gushed blood and peaceful homes 
have been made desolate—he it is whose 
memory is revered and whose fame is written 
in marble and enduring bronze. But we are 
moving towards a saner and more humane age. 
The time is coming when the world will pay 
tribute rather to the soldier of science, the 
conqueror of human suffering; when the peo- 
ple will hold in most loving memory the com- 
manders in the never-ending war against dis- 
ease—men who by their genius have made 
pain captive and even stayed the hand of 
death itself. 

“Can it be doubted, then, that Andrew Tay- 
lor Still will be counted among humanity’s 
heroes? We do not wait for the verdict of 
posterity. We would rather cheer our leader 
while he can hear us than cover his tomb with 
wreaths of laurel or erect monuments to his 
genius when he is passed away. So we join 
in heartfelt congratulations to the ‘Father of 
Osteopathy’ today; venerated as discoverer, 
as teacher and as friend. 

“As the years roll on and osteopathy carries 
its beneficent influence to the far corners of 
the earth, the name of Dr. Still of Kirksville 
will be borne with it. His commanding in- 
tellect, his unselfishness, his profound hatred 
of shams and his passionate devotion to truth— 
these qualities will be regarded by millions 
with admiration. And above all, will his name 
be breathed with blessing by those who, in 
suffering eased or health restored or loved 
ones snatched from death, have felt the su- 
preme benediction of the science which he 
founded and fostered through great tribulation, 
yet which he lived to see established in honor 
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and ever-widening usefulness to humanity.” 
THE PARADE 


The parade was a remarkable success. In 
spite of heat, about thirty of the states entered 
into the parade with about 1,000 representatives. 
As will be shown from memorandum made 
from the judges’ stand, printed below, the 
townspeople entered equally as heartily. 

Kansas, representing the birth state of oste- 
opathy, was awarded first prize—$35.00; far 
away, Oregon, with a beautiful exhibit, received 
the second prize—$15.00; and Iowa honorable 
mention. 

Dr. Charles E. Still was responsible for a 
moving picture apparatus getting a record of 
the entire procession. More than 2,000 feet of 
film was exposed. Those who wish to have 
this motion picture displayed in their town 
should request the local manager to write for 
it to the Yale Film Mfg. Co., Gayety Theatre 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Below is the list of 
the organizations appearing in the line of 
march: 

Mounted officers, Arrangements Committee, 
Band, etc., 35; Knights Pythias, 63; Sunday 
School Children, 255; Normal School, 774; 
Odd Fellows, 62; Courity and City Officers, 37; 
Fire Company and Mounted Police, 30; Grand 
Army of the Republic, 51; Prominent Citizens, 
80; Faculty of A. O. S., 24. 

Missouri D. O.’s, ‘154; Southern States, 14; 
California, 21; Colorado. 21; Connecticut, 5; 
Florida, 5; Georgia, 8; Illinois, 114; Indiana, 
17; Iowa, 127; Kentucky, 8; Kansas, 45; Mich- 
igan, 11; Minnesota, 32: Montana. 6; Nebras- 
ka, 17; New York, 31; Ohio, 35; Oklahoma, 18; 
Oregon, 4; Pennsylvania, 57; Texas, 31; Ten- 
nessee, 20; Washington, 19; Wisconsin, 7; 
Tota Tau Sigma Fraternity, 20. 

Citizens in carriages, autos and horseback, 
90; National Guard, 33; Total in parade, 2,370. 


EXERCISES AT NORMAL SCHOOL CAMPUS 

Hon. John R. Kirk, President of the State 
Normal at Kirksville, presided over this meet- 
ing, and at the opening of the exercises the 
Kirksville Military Band played several selec- 
tions. Introducing the first speaker, the Chair- 
man said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: All Missourians 
within our knowledge are proud of the cele- 
bration of this day in this city. We have 
heard all our lives that a prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country, but this 
is a day when at least one prophet is honored 
in the world and also in his own country and 
his own home. (Applause.) 

We are here to join in the celebration of the 
birthday of one of the greatest that Missouri, or 
America, has produced. We are here to cele- 
brate the birthday of the greatest genius that 
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our part of the country has ever produced, and 
the greatest that it ever will produce until a 
great genius is born again. The State of 
Missouri tenders to you its property. It is 
glad to have one of its great institutions join 
in the holiday on its campus and tender the 
services of its students and faculty in trying 
as far as possible to make you comfortable. 

The State of Missouri sends also for us to 
welcome in this celebration one of its great 
official citizens. We have one of her brilliant 
lawyers, capable and honest, struggling at 
present, to serve the people in the office of 
attorney general, who for many years was 
our neighbor in the nearby city of LaPlata, 
now the Attorney General of our state; I am 
privileged to introduce to you, and I have the 
very great honor of presenting to you as the 
first speaker of the afternoon Attorney General 
John T. Barker. 

(Mr. Barker made a brilliant address replete 
with wit and well interspersed with pointed 
humorous stories, and it is regrettable that 
limitations of space make it necessary to omit 
it from the published proceedings.—En1Tor. ) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I now have the pleasure 
of introducing to you Dr. Percy H. Woodall, 
of Birmingham, Alabama. Dr. Woodall is a 
gentlemen of rare attainments and culture, 
and long distinguished in his profession as a 
teacher, pratitioner and is at present Chairman 
of the Bureau of Publicity of the American 
Osteopathic Association, and I am sure you 
will all be pleased to hear from him. 

OSTEOPATHY: ITS AIM. AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

“Before I attempt to tell you of osteopathy, 
its aims and achievements, I would recount 
to you one of Nature’s greatest mysteries. 

“Two cells, microscopic masses of proto- 
plasm, so tiny that the unaided eye cannot dis- 
cern them, so frail that a ray of sunshine would 
destroy them, so delicate that a trace of car- 
bolic acid would slay them, meet, and io! in 
the meeting a miracle is wrought—they blend 
into one and the one cell grows and buds and 
multiplies in a mysterious way and becomes a 
human body, the home of an immortal soul. 
Cell is cunningly plastered to cell and fibre 
wonderfully interwoven with fibre, until there 
are eyes and mouth and nose, till the tiny 
red point becomes a beating heart, till the 
thing can breathe and walk and think and talk. 
From the one invisible cell by a process of 
multiplication and arrangement the wonderful 
body of man. The mere elaboration and 
growth of individual cells has been made. 

“T would have you see this body of man as 
a marvelous Country, of which each single 
cell is an inhabitant. These inhabitants are 
not like their first ancestors, for from these 
individuals of all sizes and shapes and colors 
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have been formed. This is a Country of won- 
derful resources. Its inhabitants are exceed- 
ingly busy, and from their only imports, air 
and food, and water, are able to make all 
things necessary for their growth, develop- 
ment and prosperity. In any great common- 
wealth it would be impossible for all its popu- 
lation to work at one trade, so in this. The 
activities of these citizens are as varied as 
are their size, color and form. For the 
most part, those of similar activities dwell to- 
gether in communities, that they may better 
carry on their work. In one place are the bile 
makers and their habitation is called the liver, 
others have a specific work and their com- 
munity is called the spleen, others the kidney, 
etc. In the stomach and intestines are those 
that prepare and select from the food mass 
sustenance for the entire commonwealth. These 
are truly the commissariat of the Country. 
Dominating all of these, there are in that 
community called the brain, certain spidery 
and starry and irregular shaped individuals, 
the most marvelous of all, for they are the center 
of sensation and thought, the aristocrats and 
rulers of this country of the Body of Man, for 
they regulate and control the activities of the 
other inhabitants. 

“This they do through a most wonderful 
telegraph system that antedates the discovery 
of Prof. Morse by thousands of years. The 
wires of this system are called nerves and 
it is through messages over these that these 
busy little fellows are kept in touch with one 
another and with the great governing brain 
community. By this great system all of the 
inhabitants are so correlated and united that 
one cannot be independent of another. The 
cells of the skin of the toe are three feet from — 
the spinal cells, but through these wires the 
toe cells depend on the spinal cells for health— 
the liver cells on the brain cells,—the kidney 
cells on the liver cells, etc. This great tele- 
graph system must be intact, for if in time 
of distress the wires are down, the connec- 
tions broken, no distress Signal is received, 
no help is sent and the poor little citizens or 
large colony must, like the great city of Day- 
ton, perish because its need is unknown and 
no succor is furnished. 

“There is in this Country, too, a wonderful 
wireless system of communication of whose 
messages and messengers we know but little. 
By this system one community is informed of 
what is transpiring in a distant part and how 
to prepare for it. 

“T would have you remember that each in- 
habitant of this commonwealth is a vital unit 
just as you and I in this busy world of ours 
with his own definite and allotted task to 
perform. If peace, health and prosperity are 
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to dwell here, each of these must do his full 
duty. There can be no drones, everyone must 
be busy, whether it be at making bile or bone, 
or seeing, or feeling, or ruling. The perfect 
working of all depends upon the perfect work- 
ing of each. They are so nicely adjusted that 
what one community throws off another 
utilizes. So exquisite is their adaptation that 
one individual’s poison is another’s meat. In 
every act each citizen is working for others, 
an ideal socialistic commonwealth. No one 
lives to himself, each fulfils a part in the gen- 
eral economy, all guided and controlled by that 
great autocrat, the brain. 

“We are told that this Body of Man had 
its primary origin as a single parent cell that 
floated in the circumpolar seas. It is still 
more aquatic than terrestrial, for each of its 
inhabitants must be bathed in a briny fluid. 
That this condition may exist, there is flowing 
through the midst of this Country a mighty, 
rushing river. Never was there a river so 
necessary to the welfare of this Country. 
Never was there a river so busy, yet there is 
no confusion, no mistakes; each cargo goes to 
its appointed destination without collision or 
ship-wreck. Never was there so strange a 
stream, for it is composed partly of liquid 
food and partly of sewage. It is like a great 
river that carries merchant ships freighted 
with provisions, and transports filled with sol- 
diers, and barges laden with fuel, and dredges 
loaded with muck. This great river is called 
Blood, and in its red current it carries great 
quantities of waste material and great quanti- 
ties of food and fuel. 

“There are only about ten pints of fluid in 
this river, yet in the course of a year it carries 
no less than 3,000 pounds of nutritive material 
to this Country’s inhabitants, and 3,000 pounds 
of waste material from them, salts and metals 
and gases and poisons. There are great com- 
munities called lungs and kidneys and skin, 
whose business it is to separate and throw 
out the substances the inhabitants cannot use, 
the poisons, the wreckage, the debris, so that 
the stream may be clean and pure and whole- 
some. 

“Holy writ has declared that ‘the blood is 
the life.’ Deprive any individual organs of 
this ‘water of life’ and they die a threefold 
death—of starvation, of thirst, and of poison. 

“This river divides and sub-divides into 
rivulets and creeks and riils, so that every 
inhabitant can bathe in its life-giving fluid, 
from it get its nutrition and into it pour its 
waste material. 

“Tn this great stream there are floating about 
millions of inhabitants, who might be called 
the river men of this country. They are the 
white and the red blood cells, and while they 
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seem to lead an idle and useless existence, 
they are really hard working individuals. Day 
and night, impelled by the heart, they go hust- 
ling through every highway and bypath, now 
in the lungs, now in the brain, now in the toe. 
They are the sailors, the tinkers and tailors, 
the policemen and scavengers of the country. 
They are ever alert for the first sign of danger 
or invasion by an enemy, of whom there are 
many. They carry oxygen, they repair in- 
juries, and some of them wander about the 
country seeking whatever invader they may 
attack and destroy. 

“The inhabitants of this Body of Man have 
some inveterate enemies that are everywhere 
and ever-present. The conflict between them 
is as relentless and continuous as is the battle 
between the agencies of good and evil. These 
enemies are other cells called germs. Each 
body of Man citizen is a soldier with wonder- 
ful powers of defense and it is a proven fact 
that when in proper communication with the 
great brain community and supplied with the 
proper quantity and quality of the great nutri- 
ent—blood—they are invincible to the germ 
cells. Only when the communication is dis- 
turbed, and the food supply insufficient, do the 
inhabitants succumb. The tide of battle is 
only turned by the re-establishment of com- 
munication and the restoration of the food 
supply. The wires must be up, the channels 
must be open. 

“The health of this great commonwealth, 
like that of this great State of Missouri, de- 
pends upon the health of its individual citizens. 
In former days, when illness prevailed in this 
land, certain doctors poured into this blood 
stream substances that were foreign, the like 
of which the inhabitants had never known, 
and which in their efforts to cast out, even the 
well were sickened. By this means often so 
many inhabitants were poisoned and died that 
the entire Country was destroyed. Other 
doctors at the first sign of illness were dis- 
posed to take a knife and ruthlessly cut out 
and destroy entire communities and leave the 
Country weakened and defenseless. 

“These days have passed, for there arose a 
man in whose brain there was thought, and in 
whose mind there was reason, and in whose 
hands there was skill unsurpassed. He said these 
inhabitants of the Body of Man would not have 
died unless they had been deprived of the blood 
stream, for in it were all things needful for 
their health and healing. He maintained that 
disturbance of this blood stream marked the 
beginning of disease, and that the true princi- 
ple of cure must begin with its restoration. 

“I will not attempt to tell you of all this 
man suffered, how he was taunted by his 
friends, reviled and denounced by many from 
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whom he should have received help and en- 
couragement, how he was ridiculed, his sanity 
questioned; how he was misrepresented and 
maligned, nor of the months and years of self 
denial and sacrifice, nor of his never-failing 
patience and perseverance, nor of his abiding 
hope and unshaken faith in his theories—for 
all of this is familiar to you. Many of you 
have had that privilege, inestimable for which 
I envy you most heartily, of daily sitting at the 
feet of America’s most beloved and greatest 
philosopher and the world’s unending bene- 
factor, Andrew Taylor Still. Today we thank 
God that he has lived to view this evidence of 
the success of his teachings, and that he is a 
living witness of his triumph. 

“It is a glorious thing to have been a 
Michael Angelo, and to delight the eyes of 
thousands by the marvelous work of one’s 
hands; or a Beethoven to thrill vast audiences 
with the strains of sweetest music; or a 
Galileo to unravel the mysteries of the heavens ; 
or a Beecher to urge men to nobler thoughts 
and better deeds; but more glorious, more 
noble, more useful, than all of these, is to so 
love one’s fellow man as to devote a lifetime 
to the evolution of a principle that shall banish 
pain and suffering. 

“Tt took a fearless determination and a 
dauntless spirit in Martin Luther to cry out 
his denunciations against a powerful church to 
sympathetic thousands; it required a sublime 
courage in George Washington to free a Nation 
amid the pomp and panoply of war, backed by 
thousands of valiant soldiers; it needed man- 
hood of highest type to emancipate a nation of 
slaves with the sentiment of half a nation be- 
hind him as did Abraham Lincoln; yet it 
took sterner stuff and a mind and spirit of 
finer mould for one man, alone and unaided, 
with no eager awaiting and listening audience, 
no enthusiastic followers nor sympathetic 
friends, to initiate and promulgate a principle 
so opposed to the thought and teaching of ages, 
so revolutionary as the idea that there is no 
cure in drugs, but that correct structure is the 
secret of health. 

“This is the truth osteopathy teaches that 
has revolutionized our conception of diseases 
and has shown to the world that former treat- 
ment has been wrong in principle and in prac- 
tice. This truth is to the healing art what the 
mariners compass was to the navigation of 
the uncharted seas. As the white light of 
science pierces the darkness of ignorance and 
Superstition, illumines the mysterious, and 
makes plain the truth, so the osteopathic axiom 
‘structure determines function’ has solved the 
mystery of disease, has made plain its hidden 
causes, has bared its secrets, and enabled us 
to thwart its course and to guide the sick one 
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safely through its myriad dangers to health. 

“A recent medical journal says: ‘Year after 
year, the doctors have gone on treating symp- 
toms. The study of causes and the knowledge 
of therapeutics is a lost art. We have been 
practicing medicine along the line of pallia- 
tion.’ Osteopathy reverses this practice and 
demands a search for and a removal of causes 
as its unchanging rule. 

“Osteopathy has been builded upon the estab- 
lished facts of science. It would not if it 
could refute a single established truth. It is 
constructive in its nature and aims at the en- 
foldment of all truth in its relation to the 
cure of disease. Its mission is to weld into 
one harmonious whole all that has proven 
worthy in the healing art. It is the principle 
of evolution applied to healing, in which all 
unfit theories have failed to survive. 

“For the heroes of preventive medicine, the 
work of Ross, Read, and the Martyr Lazear, 
in demonstrating the role of the mosquito in 
malaria and yellow fever, we have the greatest 
admiration, and for the great sanatarians, the 
work of a Gorgas, who has changed Havana 
from a plague spot to a city of health and 
beauty and has made Panama habitable and 
healthy, we have the profoundest respect. We 
are grateful to the geniuses of surgery and 
deeply appreciate the skill and the conserva- 
tism of the Bulls, the Wyeths, the Kelleys, the 
Mayos, and our own George Still. 

“Tt remained, however, for Dr. A. T. Still 
to add to the verities of anatomy, the demon- 
strated truths of physiology, and to these the 
immutable laws of mechanics. and from these 
to formulate a system of cure that nothing can 
assail and which shall endure as long as man‘ 
has infirmities. This system has for its aim 
the extinction of disease and adds to all other 
proven measures; the one neglected, though 
most important and needful feature, the care 
of the structure of the individual. All else 
may be perfect, but if this perfection of struc- 
ture be lacking, disease results. Osteopathy 
teaches that structure is paramount in matters 
of health, and while it does not deny influence 
of the mind, yet it does insist on the pre-emi- 
nence of matter whatever the state of the 
mind when the wires are down, the blood 
stream diverted, the structure disordered, the 
function is necessarily deranged. 

“Osteopathy would acquaint man with the 
dignity, the majesty and divinity of the human 
body, the perfection and self-sufficiency of 
God’s own handiwork. That it is no gross 
and inert mass of matter, but an ever-growing, 
ever-expanding, ever-developing, prototype of 
its Maker, endowed with agencies that tend to 
heal and to perfect. This is a glorious heritage, 
which is ours to receive osteopathy from the 
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fountain head and to become apostles of this 
gospel of healing. This privilege carries with 
it grave responsibilities that we keep this 
gospel true and undefiled and transmit it to 
succeeding generations unmixed and unblended. 

“There are many siren voices and influences 
that may tempt us to leave the faith and mix 
with our osteopathy some heretical doctrine. 
Osteopathy is no lazy man’s profession and 
our desire for ease may lead us astray into 
less arduous, though false paths. Osteopathic 
practice is not the way to wealth and the desire 
for gain may tempt us into more lucrative, 
though less efficient, methods. Practicing 
osteopathy is still in a degree pioneering, and 
the hardships of the pioneer may appeal so little 
to some that they may desire to return to the 
beaten paths of conventionalism. 

“I beseech you to stand firm to the principles 
as given us by our illustrious founder, let us 
be osteopathic physicians in deed and in truth, 
and let us keep our osteopathy untainted and 
undefiled by compromise with eny incompati- 
ble principle. Let us not trade upon the grand 
name of osteopathy and then be false to its 
principles and practice. If we call ourselves 
osteopathic physicians, let us practice osteop- 
athy in its purity, and be not led astray by 
false gods and doctrines; and remember that 
if osteopathy means anything it is that struc- 
ture determines function and that the way to 
health is through adjustment of this body 
structure. 

“Another responsibility and one we have 
failed to appreciate is that of giving to the 
world a full knowledge of the nature and scope 
of our practice. There are thousands of suf- 
ferers still ignorant of the help that osteop- 
athy holds out to them. Other thousands 
have a distorted and erroneous idea of what 
our practice is. It is a deed of mercy to make 
known to all of these the facts concerning 
osteopathy. Our practice is misunderstood and 
misrepresented on all sides. We should put 
osteopathy before the world in its true light. 
It is not only our duty to the suffering multi- 
tudes who need its ministrations, but our self 
respect and our dignity demand it. If we 
would take our rightful place in the activities 
of the world we must use every means to 
make known to the public our fitness. 

“Do you ask me what osteopathy has 
achieved by its ministrations? I have seen 
hope spring from despair, agony yield to com- 
fort, life return to its tenement of clay, from 
which it had all but fled, the agony of the 
mother’s time of greatest trial turned to a 
season of rejoicing, the pallid countenance of 
the invalid, who by learned men had been 
consigned to death, blush again with the flush 
of health; the babe on the grave’s brink re- 
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turned to its mother’s arms; the deformed 
and distorted body assume its God-like form. 
I have seen those arch enemies of progress, 
superstition, and tradition routed by its clear 
reasoning; the medical monoply destroyed in 
state after state; aye, the people of a nation 
turned from a blind faith in poisons and 
mystery to relieve disease to trust in a method 
so simple, that its very simplicity makes it a 
stumbling block to many, yet so reasonable 
that only babes and fools can fail to apprceiate 
its logic. 

“T have seen the haphazard and unreliable 
treatment of symptoms give way to the scien- 
tific and sane method of removal of causes; 
I have seen a bitterly antagonistic profession 
appropriate as their own principles at which 
they had scoffed, and publicly ridiculed and 
derided; I have seen triumph emblazoned 
where failure had been written. I have seen 
the world taught the futility of poisoning a 
sick man in order to make him well. One 
need only to turn to contemporary literature 
to see that the drug fetich is dead and that 
there is everywhere a cry for natural cures. 

“T see freedom for thousands of slaves now 
in a bondage more relentless than shackles of 
steel. They populate our alms-houses, our 
jails and our penitentiaries, held hopeless and 
helpless in the fetters of the drug habits, 
placed there too frequently through the seduc- 
tive ease of the hypodermic syringe. There 
are none of these in the wake of osteopathy; 
and in the future when osteopathy shall be- 
come the universal treatment, these poor un- 
fortunates, their suffering and their burdens, 
will be unknown. 

“T see, too, in osteopathy a great champion 
of the cause of temperance. For ages man 
has from birth on been taught to look for 
ease and solace in bottle contained poisons. 
Obedient to his early training, he has in time 
of adversity, despair or sorrow turned again 
to seek the contents of a bottle as his panacea. 
Osteopathy teaches that all poisons are harm- 
ful, alcohol no less so than others. 

“All of this have I seen, yet I am only 
as competent to tell you of what osteopathy 
has achieved as was Columbus when he had 
first touched the shores of this continent could 
have told you what America was to become; 
or Watt, when watching the. moving tea kettle 
top on his mother’s stove, was to tell you 
what steam had achieved; or Franklin, when 
drawing the lightning from the heavens with 
his kite and key, was to tell what electricity 
had accomplished. I have seen its modest 
beginning. I see its present growth. From 
these I know we are as yet on the threshold 
of osteopathic achievement and development. 
In the ages to come, its great principles will 
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unfold and develop as does the perfect full 
grown rose from the tiny bud. 

“If you would know what osteopathy has 
achieved, ask the coming generations when 
disease shall be banished ere it has started; 
when the surgeon’s knife shall be beaten into 
a pruning hook, when with the steel of his 
needle the coming bride shall make her trous- 
seau and his scissors shall be in the house- 
wife’s hand; when drugs shall serve their 
legitimate use of killing vermin and when a 
happy enthanasia shall be the end of man. 

“Then no name in the galaxy of the World’s 
great shall shine with such lustre, or shall 
receive such honor, reverence and love, as 
that of Andrew Taylor Still.” 

Tue CHarrMANn: If any of you have re- 
mained for the purpose of hearing the last 
speaker on the program, I am sure you appre- 
ciate his condition of mind well enough to 
join me in graciously excusing him from 
speaking at all this afternoon. I am sure 
you join me in very profound sympathy with 
our long-time friend, Dr. A. G. Hildreth, who 
has so recently been bereaved by the loss of 
his excellent wife, whom we North Missouri 
people, and Adair County people, long remem- 
bered, knew so well, and admired so much. 
The meeting is therefore adjourned. 


Wednesday Night Session 


THE UNVEILING OF MODEL OF STATUE OF 
THE OLD DOCTOR 


The early evening session was given over to 
short talks by prominent citizens, regarding 
the erecting of a monument to Dr. Still by the 
people of Adair County and the profession. 
This meeting was presided over by Dr. A. G. 
Hildreth, who by way of introduction said: 

“In opening the exercises for this evening 
I wish simply in a preliminary way to state 
that I feel that each individual here has a very 
close interest in what is going to be said from 
this platform. The earlier part of the evening 
exercises will consist of brief talks by a number 
of our most well-known osteopathic physicians 
and local citizens in regard to the statue of 
Dr. A. T. Still, which is proposed to be erected 
in Kirksville as a token of the appreciation of 
the people of this community and of our pro- 
fession for his great life’s work. The statue 
that you now see before you is one-third size 
of what the completed statue will be. This 
gives you a good idea of what it will be when 
completed. Mrs. C. J. Baxter, chairman of 
the A. T. Still Association, has charge of the 
erection of this monument, and I will ask her 
to tell us what the committee has done.” 

Mrs. Baxter, in a pleasing manner, told of 
the inception of the idea to erect the statue to 
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the Old Doctor, and its progress thus far. 
Julian Zalnay, the well known sculptor, was 
engaged and had prepared the working model 
there exhibited. She told of consulting the 
Old Doctor and carrying out his wishes in 
regard to the statue. He wished to appear life 
size—as a man, not a hero—and he wished to 
be represented in the years of his activity and 
strength, when he was in the fight with his 
hat upon his head and his staff in his hand. 
The statue complete is to cost six thousand 
dollars and she invited contributions to the 


fund from the profession present. Quite a 
sum was contributed. 
Following the address of Mrs. Baxter, 


Homer E. Bailey, of St. Louis, was called on 
and made appropriate remarks, which were 
well received and heartily applauded. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker I wish 
to present to you is a lady well known in our 
profession, who comes from the Southland. 
We will ask her for a few words upon this 
occasion. I present to you Dr. Ellen L. B. 
Ligon, of Mobile, Alabama: 

“In other days and even now in other lands, 
the man who does great things has a seal put 
upon his greatness by the King—it is the ‘Man 
whom the king delighteth to honor’; but here 
in America we are all kings and we honor 
whom we please. As one of the speakers this 
morning said it is rarely that a great new 
thing comes into the world, and those who 
have the wonderful privilege of knowing per- 
sonally and coming into actual living touch 
with the great discoverer of another great 
truth and having his personal instruction are 
peculiarly blessed. 

“Flowers fade, birthdays pass, and personal 
gifts become a burden; so we have chosen to 
perpetuate this day’s expression of reverence 
of Dr. Still in enduring bronze. There he 
stands, our pioneer, our teacher, our inspira- 
tion. 

“This work was inaugurated by the So- 
journer’s Club, and as ene of the original 
members of the Sojourner’s Club in Kirksville 
I was asked to talk a few minutes. Also, I 
suppose, this invitation was extended to me 
as a representative of the Far Southland, for 
the entire country pays tribute to our beloved 
‘Old Doctor.’ He has always called me Dixie, 
and I would love to represent to him the epi- 
tome or the spirit of Dixie, warm-hearted, loyal 
to principle, ready to fight for the cause in 
which we believe. It is especially fitting that 
the South should join most earnestly in this 
expression of love, since Dr. Still is himself 
a son of Dixie.. It is a remarkable thing that 
one.state.should have produced our three great- 
est. men—great emancipators. all.. George 
Washington was a. Virginian, Abraham Lin- 
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coln’s mother—Nancy Hanks—was a Virginian, 
and Andrew Taylor Still was born in Virginia. 

“All of you know the tune of Dixie; per- 
haps you do not know the words of the refrain 
of the song; they are: 

“Tn Dixie land I'll take my stand, 

To live and die in Dixie,’ 

“Tonight, I would change those words some- 
what: 

“Tn Dixie land I have taken my stand, 

To live and die for Dixie and Osteopathy’.” 

The Chairman, after appropriate introduc- 
tion, called upon E. C. Crow, Elkhart, Ind., 
whose remarks were well received by the large 
audience. 

Mrs. H. C. McCahan, of Kirksville, was next 
presented, and her short address was greatly 
enjoyed. 

The Chairman called upon Dr. Ella D. Still, 
who spoke of the commonness of statues in 
Europe, especially in Germany, where they are 
so placed that children in their play come in 
close touch with them. She closed here well 
chosen remarks with the following, which she 
insists was not poetry, but her ideas in a little 
jingle: 


“We should pledge anew our gratitude 

To this wondrous man so true, 

Who has given great truths to the world at 
large, 

And has had strength to dare and do. 


“Tt’s not easy to go against the tide, 
Whether of men or sea; 

But the Dear Old Doctor hesitated not— 
He was fighting for you and me. 


“He wanted the shackles from truth removed, 
That men might read and know, 
That drugs are useless and dangerous things, 
And an echo of long ago. 


“For many years he labored on, 

Supported by friends that were few; 

But he never swerved from the rugged path, 
And the work he had planned to do. 


“Today he stands a conqueror, 

Over ignorance and prejudice of the past; 
And people will call him wonderful 

As long as time shall last. 


“And so again we pledge to him 

Our loyalty anew; [great, 
For we’ve nothing but praise for a man so 
And the science to which he’s been true.” 


After the song, “The Old Doctor’s Birthday,” 
had been sung in a delightful manner by Miss 
Roberta Mintern, of Kirksville, the chairman 
presented Thos. L. Ray, of Ft. Worth, Texas, 
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whose remarks called out frequent applause 
from the audience. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The next speaker on our 
program is a woman whose name stands for 
the most loyal support of any name that I 
know of in our entire profession. It is a name 
that became associated with osteopathy in its 
infancy, and the profession has had no more 
loyal supporter, nor more loyal physician than 
Mrs. A. L. Conger, of Akron, Ohio, and we 
will now be pleased to hear from her. 

Mrs. Concer: I consider this one of the 
highest privileges of my life to be asked to 
say even a few words in an imperfect way in 
laudation of this wonderful genius—Andrew 
Taylor Still. (Applause.) 

Ohio is known as the mother of presidents, 
and has given to the world names that will be 
handed down in history; but to my mind, they 
are not near so great as that of Dr. Still, who 
has covered the whole earth with his name and 
with his fame and we osteopaths are here to 
lend our voices to his praise; and we find our- 
selves inadequate to the occasion. Dr. Goetz, 
of St. Louis, said that I was Mrs. Conger from 
all over the world, and so I plead with you all 
to give honor every day of your lives and to 
bless God every day of your lives that you have 
known of osteopathy, and to stand for it and 
fight for it, and uphold it, and we will joyfully 
go forward in this great work. 

This statue, which will represent to you citi- 
zens in Kirksville much of his life, and more 
of it perhaps than to many of us, yet we all 
stand ready to be as loyal as any of you in 
support of this great science. And he has 
given us, too, in his well-beloved and great son, 
Charles Still (applause), a man that has up- 
held not only his hands, but his heart, and life, 
for he has had to stand many a time to put 
the Old Doctor in order; and then there is 
Harry, and there is his daughter and his son- 
in-law. So you see he is surrounded not only 
with his family in his great work, but in all of 
the work of all of the osteopaths over all the 
world. And so I say, God bless him and keep 
him, and may we all feel that each day of our 
lives we had been given this great privilege 
not only of knowing him and of giving him 
respect, but that we are able with our hands 
to do in a weak way what he has taught us 
to do. 

I say to you that this is one of the happiest 
days of my life and I invoke not only God’s 
presence here, but the hosts of invisible and 
adorable presence of our unseen friends that 
must be drawing around here to bless us and 
him. (Applause.) 

Dr. HimpretH: After listening to the im- 
promptu speakers and looking into the faces of 
this vast audience composed of neighbors and 
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friends of Dr. Still, and composed of repre- 
sentative osteopaths from every corner and 
part of this great nation, I could not help but 
think what a wonderful occasion this is. Look- 
ing back over the twenty-one years of my 
association with Dr. Still and his sons in oste- 
opathy, it seems to me, that while there has 
been many and many a pleasant, profitable inci- 
dent, many an event that seemed that it must 
be the climax of our growth and our success, 
it does seem to me that there has never been— 
in fact I know, and so do you—that this occa- 
sion today, and this occasion here this evening, 
is of inestimable value. It is a fitting climax 
to osteopathy’s wonderful progress and wonder- 
ful growth, and it is a privilege, and I speak 
knowingly and thoughtfully, I say it is a privi- 
lege to be one of this vast audience here today, 
and here upon this occasion this evening. Just 
think what this day has been? Think what 
has occurred from nine o’clock this morning 
until this time. It has been one continuous 
program of enjoyable wonderful things, com- 
mencing with the first number on the program 
on this platform this morning and ending in 
this wonderful climax here tonight. And I 
want to say to you as individuals that I can 
think of no more appropriate tribute, I can 
think of nothing that the profession can con- 
ceive of, I can think of nothing more just to 
the man whom we all love to honor, than this 
laudable undertaking started by the splendid 
women of the home town, the birthplace of 
osteopathy. It is an undertaking that those 
of us who have been permitted to travel under 
the banner that was raised upon this hill here, 
should not only want to take a part in and have 
a part of it, but we should feel it a privilege 
to have the opportunity to contribute our mite 
to carry on this laudable work. Let me say 
to you, that the Old Doctor himself is so 
pleased with it, in fact it seems to me, T have 
never known of anything that has been done 
for him in which he took the interest that he 
does in this work of erecting this statue in 
honor of his life’s work in this community as 
he has in this work right here before you. 

T will not bore you, but I will say to you 
that these good women here want those of 
you who feel able and who want to be a part 
of this work to give to them just what you 
feel like giving. They expect to raise that 
sum of money and those of you who are able 
to help them should do so, whether you give 
ten cents or $10.00 or $100.00, it will be thank- 
fully received and each one will be given the 
same credit as if all sums were alike. That 
Dr. Still has lived to enjoy the fruits of his 
wonderful life work we all know, and as a 
speaker said today, the fact that we have had 
the privilege of looking him in the face and 
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of standing by him, and having his personal 
teaching is a privilege that none of us at this 
time can conceive of, and that he should re- 
ceive these flowers while he is with us should 
be the delight of not only the heart of every 
citizen of Kirksville, and Adair County, but 
it should be a delight of every osteopath on 
earth that this work has been started, and will 
be completed, and that we may all have a part 
in it. (Applause.) 

A collection was then taken and $228.00 was 
received, in addition to the $519.00 already 
raised. 


ADAIR COUNTY CELEBRATION—WEDNESDAY 
EVENING 


At the opening of the exercises, the Kirks- 
ville military band gave a short concert, which 
was followed by several musical numbers under 
the direction of Dr. Clarence V. Kerr, of Cleve- 
land. These numbers were jingles of his own 
composition, sung to the music of familiar 
tunes. This meeting was presided over by the 
Honorable J. M. McCall, one of Kirksville’s 
prominent attorneys and citizens. 

Dr. Kerr then sang a burlesque song of his 
own composition, entitled, “If It Hadn’t Been 
for Osteopathy,” which created much laughter 
and amusement and was continuously applaud- 
ed throughout the entire number. 

Dr. Asa Willard, of Missoula, Montana, then 
gave a humorous address, consisting chiefly of 
jokes and stories made to fit the different mem- 
bers of the profession. This was a take-off on 
various Kirksville boys in the way of reminis- 
cences of their boyhood days before studying 
osteopathy. That this was a success was shown 
by the enthusiastic demonstrations of the audi- 
ence. 

Dr. C. E. Still was called for and he made 
the following brief remarks: 

“When I make a speech I must have a little 
time to prepare for it, and as this has occurred 
so suddenly, I find myself unable to say any- 
thing of importance. I am_not a public speak- 
er. Sometimes while I am trying to make a 
speech, I fortunately think of a few stories 
which carry me along, but all the stories I 
know have been a good deal like the church 
bell, they have been ‘tolled’ before, and most 
everybody here knows them. 

“T would like to say this publicly for the 
citizens of Kirksville, and Adair County, that 
this outward expression of an inward feeling 
today has touched me very much. Really I 
believe that we all did more than we expected 
to do, and I am certain that our visitors ap- 
preciated it, and I hope that, as Dr. Asa Wil- 
lard said, there may be a homecoming every 
five years. We, I know, would appreciate the 
honor that you would do us by coming back 
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once in a while, although we cannot very 
many years longer expect to have you come 
back to see the Old Doctor. 

“IT was very much pleased today to know 
that I was able to keep him in the stand during 
the entire parade. He has not been feeling 
very weli lately and I was fearful that he 
might leave before the end of the parade; 
but when he left he started away with a few 
tears in his eyes, and he says, ‘Charlie, I want 
to go to the house.’ 

“This is an emotional time, and I knew 
then that he had one of the most pleasant 
times of his life. We expected a great many 
here, and of course we expected the citizens 
of the town and the county to be out today 
in large numbers, but we did not expect any- 
thing like the showing that was made. I want 
you people to understand and know that Kirks- 
ville is united, and they are all your friends. 
I appreciate more than words can express the 
manner in which this meeting has affected 
me. I want to thank you again for the dem- 
onstrations of today, and I hope that we at 
some time in the future may have something 
that will bring you back. A meeting like this 
is twofold, its pleasures and its sadness. The 
pleasure is the welcome that we are extending 
to you, and the sadness is that perhaps we 
will never see you again. 

“We are twenty-one years old this Spring, 
as Dr. Hildreth said; twenty-one years since 
the first charter of the first school was taken 
out, and what we have accomplished in these 
twenty-one years you all know, and what we 
will accomplish in the next twenty-one years 
will have to be done with your assistance. 

“T thank you again for coming to see us 
on this, the 85th anniversary of the Old 
Doctor.” (Applause.) 

The exercises were then concluded with 
“Auld Lang Syne,” led by Mrs. William Hor- 
ace Ivie, Berkeley, Cal. 


Third Session— Thursday Morning 


Meeting reconvened at 9 o’clock A. M., 
President Atzen in the chair. 


The first number on the program, “Faulty 
Posture and Its Relation to Osteopathic Con- 
ditions,” was presented by Dr. Ernest C. Bond, 
Milwaukee. Discussion was lead in two well- 
prepared papers by Drs. D. L. Tasker, Los 
Angeles, and Ella D. Still, Des Moines. 
(These papers and full discussion wiil be 
printed in early issue of the JourNAL.—Ep.) 

The President announced that the time had 
arrived when, according to the program, the 
reports of the Board of Trustees and the sev- 
eral Committees should be made, and suggested 
that the further discussion of the paper would 
be omitted to give way to the reading of these 
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reports or the reading of the reports might 
be omitted by vote and published as a part 
of the proceedings in the first issue of the 
JournaL. On motion made by Dr. J. S. 
Baughman, duly seconded and carried, it was 
ordered that the latter course be followed. 

DR. STILL APPEARS BEFORE THE CONVENTION 

At this time, Dr. A. T. Still appeared be- 
fore the Association and addressed the body 
for ten or fifteen minutes. He appeared to be 
quite strong and vigorous on this occasion 
and was easily heard by most of those present. 
He spoke of the better position socially and 
politically of women and recalled how many 
of them were now in places of profitable em- 
ployment and how many were in the profes- 
sions, and osteopathy in particular. He said 
that he was the first physician to administer 
chloroform in Northern Missouri, which he 
did in 1848, and amputated a leg. He said 
that thirty-nine years ago he had quit the 
practice of drugs and had sworn that from 
that day on he would stand by the Divine 
Architect and study His chief creation—Man. 
He said he was raised by a theologian and 
was taught that the pills and powders, etc., 
were blessings made for man’s comfort, etc.; 
but in spite of religious training, experience 
proved to him that these efforts at curing the 
sick were not directed along the right lines. 

It was an amusing incident here, that while 
speaking the Old Doctor saw the minature 
statue of himself in front of the platform upon 
which he was standing, for the first time, and 
his remarks concerning it were very amusing. 
The Chairman asked him how he liked it, and 
he replied that, “The first man that God made 
He made out of mud and that this seemed to 
be a little better stuff.” The Old Doctor ap- 
peared quite himself, but warned all, on ac- 
count of an accident some months ago to his 
shoulder and ribs, he could not shake hands 
with them or talk to them individually, as it 
was painful to his chest. 

LOS ANGELES ASKS FOR IQI5 

Following the Old Doctor, Dr. J. S. White, 
Pasadena, President of the California State 
Association, announced that Los Angeles 
would ask for the 1915 meeting, when every 
one would want to go to the coast for the 
San Francisco Exhibition. The invitation was 
received with applause. 

At this time Dr. M. E. Clark resumed the 
question box on “Gynecology and Obstetrics,” 
which held such close attention at the previous 
session. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

At this point. the President announced that 
the time had arrived for the election of officers, 
and called for the report from the Nominating 
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Committee. Robert H. Graham, of New York, 
Secretary of the Committee, read the following 
report: 
(See minutes of Nominating Committee 
printed at the end of proceedings.) 
NOMINATIONS 
President— 
Percy H. Woodall, Birmingham, Ala. 
First Vice-President— 
Frank M. Vaughan, Boston, Mass. 
Second Vice-President— 
Effie E. York, San Francisco, Cal. 
Secretary— 
Harry L. Chiles, Orange, New Jersey. 
Assistant Secretary— 
Wn. S. Nicholl, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer— 
J. R. McDougall, Chicago, Illinois. 
Trustees— 
C. B. Atzen, Omaha, Nebraska; 
W. E. Waldo, Seattle, Washington; 
Martha Petree, Paris, Kentucky; 
G. W. Perrin, Denver, Colorado; 
A. D. Becker, Preston, Minnesota. 


THE PxresipENt: The By-Laws provide that 
any member is free to make additional nom- 
inations for any office, the office of the Nom- 
inating Committee consisting of one delegate 
from each state and the members of the Board 
of Trustees being to insure at least one ac- 
ceptable nomination for each office and a 
proper geographical distribution. If any mem- 
ber present wishes to make nominations in 
addition to the list presented by the Commit- 
tee, the chair will receive the same. 

No additional nominations being made, a 
motion was made and duly seconded, that 
nominations be closed and that the Secretary 
cast the ballot of the Association for each of 
the nominations made by the Committee. This 
being done in each case, the President declared 
Percy H. Woodall, of Alabama, elected Presi- 
dent; Frank M. Vaughan, Massachusetts, First 
Vice-President: Effie E. York, California, 
Second Vice-President; H. L. Chiles, New 
Jersey, Secretary; J. R. McDougall, Illinois, 
Treasurer; W. S. Nicholl, Pennsylvania, As- 
sistant Secretary; C. B. Atzen, Nebraska; G. 
W. Perrin, Colorado; W. E. Waldo, Washing- 
ton; A. D. Becker, Minnesota; and Martha 
Petree, Kentucky, Trustees. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact 
that Dr. M. F. Hulett, of Ohio, had faithfully 
served the Association as Treasurer for thir- 
teen years past, during which time he had 
handled the Association’s money, amounting 
to considerably more than $100,000,- to the 
satisfaction of all, and made appropriate re- 
marks concerning the same. 

It being 12.15, the meeting adjourned to 
9 a. m.,, Friday. 
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Experience Meeting—Thursday Evening 


The meeting of the previous evening being 
so much enjoyed, an experience meeting was 
asked for and announced. It was presided 
over by Dr. A. G. Hildreth, and the conven- 
tion tent was practically filled. It was held 
for the purpose of getting a condensed state- 
ment from our leading osteopathic physicians 
regarding the practice of their profession from 
their own viewpoint. 

Mrs. William Horace Ivie led in singing 
“Daddy’s Jubilee” and “Andrew Taylor Still” 
to popular tunes, in which the assemblage 
joined with a will. 

In opening the meeting, Dr. Hildreth said: 
We want each individual’s idea of what he or 
she comes in contact with that means most 
to them as individuals, most to the profession, 
and most to the world. The foliowing re- 
sponses were then made: 

Dr. Extra D. Stitt, Des Moines: From the 
time I started in the practice of osteopathy 
I have never been disappointed with our 
science. We should all be proud of the Father 
of Osteopathy, who has stood unflinchingly in 
favor of the science that he promulgated many 
years ago, in which he decreed against the 
use of drugs among our profession, and it is 
up to us to be the true osteopaths that he 
expects us to be. It is the greatest system of 
therapy on earth. More and more as we prac- 
tice we learn that the principles of osteopathy 
will make for us, year by year, the more true 
osteopaths, the more firm believers in the things 
we profess to do. In all of my years of ex- 
perience T have been encouraged and never 
discouraged. 

Dr. THomas H. Spence, New York City: . 
Dr. Still has shown us the way to health and 
happiness, and has blazed the way for all 
mankind. In my early life T was a structural 
engineer. T underwent so much physical suf- 
fering that T was unable to follow my work. 
This science appealed to me as a rational 
method of curing disease. I_came to Kirks- 
ville, was cured, and T know it is based on 
truth and scientific principles. Its funda- 
mental truths are as well established as the 
fundamental truths of architecture or any other 
science. It is based on the fundamental sci- 
ence of anatomy and physiology and that is 
what has so strongly appealed to me. T have 
never found anything but helpfulness in oste- 
opathy, and T am glad T have been able to 
carry out some of the principles that the Old 
Doctor propounded. If T only understood 
more of osteopathy T could do more. 

Dr. Mary L. Situs. Columbia, S. C.: I am 
loyal to osteopathy. Dr. Still and the profes- 
sion. It has meant everything to me; it is 
the joy of my life to treat people who had 
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been condemned to the surgeon’s knife, and 
restore them to health. 

Dr. D. C. Farnnam, San Francisco: The one 
thing that has appealed to me is the single- 
ness and completeness of the osteopathic idea. 
It is almost inconceivable for any one to see 
the whole vision as has our noble founder. 
Osteopathy is not an addition to the science of 
healing; it is the rock on which the healing 
of the future will be founded, and the time is 
not far distant when men in every department 
of life will be compelled to recognize that un- 
derneath all healing of any kind there is that 
principle which we today know as osteopathy. 

Dr. A. L. Concer, Akron, Ohio: I do not 
know whether I look like a horse doctor or 
not, but I have tried osteopathy even on 
horses. (Applause.) My son, a captain in the 
regular army, had a valuable horse in the Phil- 
ippines. One day, he said, the veterinarian 
says my horse cannot live till morning. I 
rolled up my sleeves, put on rubber boots and 
called for four men. We threw the horse, and 
by osteopathic manipulative methods to the 
vertebrae, head and shoulders, in an hour’s 
time we had it ready for its oats. (Applause.) 
We cannot claim enough for osteopathy. We 
do not have to ask for anything but ten fingers, 
good judgment, courage and work. It is ours. 

Dr. C. A. Wuitinc, Los Angeles: During 
the past vear I have made a number of experi- 
ments in regard to the effect of drugs com- 
monly used “as medicines upon the protozoa. 
In many respects these organisms closely re- 
semble the epithelial cells of our bodies. In 
all cases drugs proved fatal to the protozoa, 
even when the first effect seemed to be that 
of stimulation. These experiments have not 
yet gone far enough to warrant any general 
or far-reaching conclusions, but it is safe to 
suspect that their effect upon the epithelial 
cells is quite as injurious as is their effect upon 
the unicellular animals, and that whatever 
good may come from their stimulating effects 
upon some cells is more than counterbalanced 
by their disastrous influence upon the epithe- 
lium of the organs of elimination. If this shall 
prove to he true. there is certainly good rea- 
son why the physician should avoid their use. 

Dr. Extra L. B. Licon, Mobile: Dr. Hil- 
dreth must know that my life would gladly be 
one perpetual song of praise for Dr. Still and 
osteopathy. Tt is a remarkable fact that from 
the state of Virginia came the three greatest 
men that any nation has ever produced—Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, through his mother, Nancy 
Hanks, and Dr. Still. The only real thing 
we can do for Dr. Still is the present move- 
ment toward perpetuating him in immortal 
bronze, and that is a tribute of praise that 
osteopathy means to each of us. Each of the 
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three descendants of Virginia have been liber- 
ators, and the thing that osteopathy has meant 
most to me was the emancipation from the 
fear of disease. When it was a hidden thing 
we went around in fear and trembling. A 
case of diphtheria meant only preliminary to 
the shroud and the grave. When I went back 
home from Kirksville, cured, I felt I must 
know the human body, and having studied it, 
I am ready and willing at any time to give 
my services to the healing of bodily ailments. 
That is what osteopathy means to me. 

Dr. Cuartes E. Stitt: About twenty-two 
years ago I called on an eminent jurist relative 
to taking out a charter to teach osteopathy. 
He discouraged me and said it could not be 
done, that father was a peculiar man and when 
he died the system would die with him. In 
the fall of the same year I again called on 
him and he discouraged me; along in Janu- 
ary I went to him again, and he discouraged 
me again; again in March I called on him, 
and he said: “Well, if you insist, we will take 
out the charter, but I don’t think it can be 
taught to anyone. 

May 14, 1892, the charter was taken out, and 
the thought that has been uppermost with me 
is, Are we really doing things? Can we do 
these things? We knew people were treated, 
got well and went home, and none of us 
knew for sure that we had accomplished any- 
thing. We thought the Old Doctor put on 
the finishing touches, but the thing that appeals 
to me most, and is the most satisfaction to 
me, is that it is teachable, is a complete science 
and is being taught, and that you representa- 
tives here are carrying on the work that at 
one time appeared to me like a dream. 

Dr. Percy H. Woopatrt, Birmingham: The 
phase of osteopathy that impresses me most 
just now is that I have an awful big job 
ahead of me, (Presidency of A. O. A.) The 
things about osteopathy that have always im- 
pressed me are: Its simplicity, its reasonable- 
ness and its scientific basis. Dr. Still took the 
verities of anatomy, the demonstrated truths 
of physiology, and the immutable laws of me- 
chanics, and upon these three things he has 
builded osteopathy; then you can readily see 
that there is no system of cure that approaches 
it in its scientific basis. These are the things 
above all else that have impressed me most in 
osteopathy. 

Dr. A. G. Hitpretu: Ts not the real motto 
and the basic part of our science after all: 
“Find it, fix it, and let it alone?” Does not 
each day’s work of yours, each week as it 
passes by. bring newer and more convincing 
proof of the fact that osteopathy is an exact 
science? Does it not become easier for you 
to get results because you know better how? 
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The real fact is the underlying principle that 
has been taught to us, that if you absolutely 
know the region of the nerve that controls the 
part involved, or the function disturbed, and 
help that nerve to carry to the affected part 
proper nourishment, restoring it to health and 
vitality, your work is done, and when that work 
is done, you never fail to get the result. 

Dr. Wn. E. Watno, Seattle: The best thing 
that ever happened to me was when Dr. Parker 
came down here and took my subscription to 
the A. O. A. JourNnaL, and trusted me six 
months, because it encouraged me at a time 
when T needed encouragement. When I was 
in school and for two years after I was in 
practice, T worried all the time for fear the 
American Medical Association and other ene- 
mies would smother us, but since then I be- 
lieve if there is any smothering done it will 
come from the inside and not from without. 
We cannot succeed without organization and 
T will try to do my share. 

Dr. FRANKLIN Hunson, Edinburg. Scotland: 
T was cured from an attack of pneumonia in 
about fifteen minutes and it opened my eyes to 
the possibilities of the truths of osteopathy. 
T came a long distance to attend this con- 
vention, but T feel that T have been amply 
repaid for it. My ambition is to become a 
more thorough osteopath in order that I may 
make more cures and make them quicker. We 
need more osteopaths in the British Tsles, and 
if anv of vou would like to join us, we will be 
glad to place you in a good location. 

Dr. Lovtsa Burns, Los Angeles: Osteop- 
athv is a New Gospel to save people from 
death and uselessness. 

The matter of subscriptions to the new 
journal for the laity was taken up and dis- 
cussed by Drs. Ralnh K. Smith, Perev H. 
Woodall. Chester L. Miller. Herbert S. Beck- 
ler, W. C. Swartz. Jeanette H. Bolles, Edward 
B. Carney and Ella L. B. Ligon. They all 
urged the members to subscribe liberally to 
this publication, and in conclusion Dr. Hil- 
dreth said: 

“Tt is the desire of the Trustees to furnish 
to the members of the Association and the 
profession a journal that will be purely educa- 
tional, one that you can put into the home of 
your most intelligent patients, one that will 
help teach the gospel of genuine osteopathy ; 
one that is not to advertise any individual, 
but to educate the world, and you will be 
able to place it in the hands of your patients 
with credit to yourself and to the profession.” 

About 1,000 subscriptions were taken from 
the members, after which the meeting stood 
adjourned. 
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Fourth Session—Friday Morning 


Convention re-convened at 9 o'clock, Presi- 
dent Atzen in the chair. 


OSTEOPATH Y DAY AT EXPOSITION 


Before taking up the program, Drs. York 
and Woodall had the following to say about 
the San Francisco Exposition: 

Dr. Errre E. York: A thought has occurred 
and has become so large that we have to pass 
it on to you. The day before I left San Fran- 
cisco I had an interview with one of the rep- 
resentatives of the Exposition. They send an 
invitation to you to come there in 1915. We 
do not ask you as a convention for that, but 
what we are hoping for is an Osteopathy Day, 
as was given us at St. Louis, and they have 
practically assured it to us. As the convention 
in all probability will go to the coast in 1915. 
many of us think it would be a fine thing if 
we could in a body go to San Francisco and 
all participate in the Osteopathy Day exercises 
there, which I firmly believe we can secure. 

We are also planning on having an Osteop- 
athy Building on the grounds. A map of the 
grounds will be published, which will be sent 
by the millions all over the country, and our 
Osteopathy Building would appear thereon. 
The planning and management of this will be 
under our Board of Trustees, and will doubt- 
less be under the auspices of the Research 
Institute, thereby making it of general interest 
both to the public and profession. Having 
secured the building, we plan on having daily 
lectures and an osteopathic physician in attend- 
ance to care for those wishing treatment. 

We will need money to carry this on, and 
we ask your local and state associations to. 
take this up at your early convenience and 
assist in making this a success. 

Dr. Percy H. Woonatt: The possibilities of 
the San Francisco Exposition Building are so 
immense that it seems to me I might take a 
little of your time, and if possible impress upon 
you the importance of it. This is an Inter- 
national Exposition. Millions of visitors will 
be there from all over the world, and we want 
to acquaint them with osteopathy. When we 
attend the Fair we all want a place to which 
we can take our friends, and we want to see 
Osteopathy put on the map. We will have 
lectures in this building, if possible, every 
afternoon. We, therefore, ask that you all 
give this your immediate consideration, as we 
want to erect a building that will be a credit 
to our profession, and large enough for our 
work and personal comfort. 

PROGRAM RESUMED 


“Internal Secretions.” by Dr. Ernest E. 
Tucker. New Yoork City, was ably presented, 
and followed by a discussion by Dr. F. M. 
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Schwarzel, Chicago, and Dr. Geo. V. Webster, 
Carthage, N. Y. (Papers will be presented in 
an early issue of JouRNAL.—EDITOoR. ) 

With Second Vice-President-elect, Dr. Effie 
E. York, presiding over the meeting, Dr. Wm. 
D. McNary, Milwaukee, gave an interesting 
lecture on “Acute Diseases,” and after a clear 
presentation of same, discussion was opened by 
Dr. Leslie S. Keyes, Milwaukee. (Original 
paper and discussions will be presented in an 
early number.—EniTor. ) 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS PRESENTED 


Dr. Wm. H. Ivie, Chairman of the Bureau 
of Statistics, said: 

“The A. O. A. has a bureau of statistics. It 
has been divided into two divisions—the statis- 
tical department of case reports and similar 
data under Dr. E. E. Tucker, and the profes- 
sional department of which I have charge. Dr. 
Tucker will address to you letters of applica- 
tion for material in due course of time, and 
we hope you will all reply to the best of your 
ability, as these reports will be of service to 
us and the whole profession. My division is 
trying to collect a complete file of all the 
journals and catalogues, special announcements, 
and everything that has been published in the 
profession. Many of you have in your offices 
numbers of old journals, as well as recent ones, 
and you will do us a favor if you would send 
me a list of such material as you have that 
you would be willing to part with. We are col- 
lecting these with the eventual expectation of 
turning them over to the Research Institute, 
but we are doing this now while it is still pos- 
sible to locate many of them. There are many 
numbers of the smaller journals we would like, 
such as the Kansas City Osteopath, the Mis- 
sourt Osteopath, the Osteopathic Brief, etc., 
and I urge you to look over your old files, for 
you may have much that is of little value in 
single copies, but collected would be of great 
interest.” 

Dr. Orren E. Smith, Indianapolis, delivered 
an instructive address on “Practical Applica- 
tion of Osteopathic Hygiene,” which was dis- 
cussed by Dr. J. A. Van Brakle, Oregon City, 
Oregon. (These papers will be published as 
a part of the records in the JourNAL.—EnrTor. ) 

Tt being 12.15 p. m., an adjournment was 
taken to 2 o'clock p. m. 


Fifth Session—Friday Afternoon 


The convention re-convened at 2 o'clock p. 
m., President Atzen in the chair. 

PresiwENnt ATZEN: We will take this oppor- 
tunity of installing our newly elected officers, 
and I will ask Drs. Downing and Upton to 
escort the newly elected president to the plat- 
form. 
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INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS 


President-elect Woodall, having been accord- 
ingly conducted to the platform, President 
Atzen said: 

“Members of the Profession: It gives me 
great pleasure to present to you the man who 
is to succeed your present officer, and it might 
be fitting to say that we are going to substitute 
quality for quantity in this instance. (Ap- 
plause.) I am very glad to give up the office. 
I have enjoyed the work immensely, and it 
has been very beneficial to me, but there have 
been so many disturbing and time-taking ele- 
ments connected with the office that I am 
intensely glad to lay aside the work. I feel 
that the selection you have made is one that 
you will not regret, for I know that he is both 
competent and willing, a man who has proven 
himself capable’ in every respect, and who will 
carry the ship of state forward with a firm and 
steady hand. Under his leadership we shall 
have the feeling that the osteopathic profession 
is going onward and forward as we pass by 
each mile-stone in our professional activities. 
I therefore take great pleasure in presenting 
to you the newly elected President, Dr. Percy 
H. Woodall, of Birmingham, Ala.” (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

In accepting the gavel, President Woodall 
said: 

“My friends and fellow-workers: When I 
think of the honor you have conferred upon 
me I really feel almost as large as Dr. Atzen. 
(Applause.) When I think of my own de- 
ficiencies, and when I think of the magnitude 
of the position I am about to assume, I feel 
hardly so large as the small statue that was 
before us yesterday. (Miniature of Dr. Still.) 
However, I want to say to you that I am under- 
taking this with a consciousness of my own 
faults, my own needs for this work, and I am 
relying not on myself but on you, and I want 
each one of you to feel that the responsibility 
of the conduct of the affairs of the American 
Osteopathic Association during the ensuing 
year rests not alone on the president, but upon 
each individual member thereof. This is your 
work, and this is your duty, just as much as 
it is that of the President or that of the Board 
of Trustees, or that of any other officer of 
this Association. 

“T want to say, furthermore, that T am here 
for service, and I hope and expect in the 
future, whether as an official or as a private 
in the ranks, to do my very best to uphold and 
develop osteopathy. This, however, cannot be 
done without the earnest co-operation of every- 
one of you, and if you get no other idea of 
what is to be done, T want vou to get the 
idea that there is much to be done by you in- 
dividually. T thank you.” (Applause.) 
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In presenting to the convention the First 
Vice-President-elect, Dr. Frank M. Vaughan 
said: 

“The Vice-President never has anything to 
say when the President is in the chair, hence 
I will simply say, ‘I thank you all very much.’” 

In presenting the Second Vice-President- 
elect, Dr. Effie E. York said: “Ordinarily the 
Second Vice-President has nothing to say, but 
this morning in the absence of the president- 
elect, and the first vice-president-elect, I had 
the honor of presiding over this meeting, and 
then it was I had my say.” 

Treasurer J. R. McDougall said: “Of course 
the Treasurer has nothing to say, but he keeps 
the money. I will say this, however, that if 
any of you any time get in a tight place, just 
call on me.” 

Owing to a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
President Woodall turned the gavel over to 
First Vice-President Vaughan, who presided 
over the meeting until the close. 


PROGRAM COMPLETED 


Dr. James Edwards, DeSoto, Mo., read a 
most interesting paper, entitled, “Technique 
for Clearing the Nasopharynx and Eustachian 
Tube in Partial Deafness,” after which he, by 
means of a clinic, gave a very instructive dem- 
onstration. He further illustrated the subject 
by a cadaver. Dr. Edwards was asked the 
following questions: 

“What success have you had in the past fif- 
teen years with partial deafness and catarrh?” 

Dr. Edwards: It is owing to the causative 
factor. We have good success, but you have 
to differentiate the causative factor. I have 
treated over 4,000 cases of partial deafness in 
the last vear, and the causative factors have 
been numerous. There are at least twenty five 
different kinds of them. 

“How do you clean out the adenoids?” 

Dr. Edwards: I do it with my fingers, using 
a ten per cent. solution of cocaine, and I often 
deceive the patient and use no cocaine. 

(Paper and discussion will be presented in 
an early issue of JourNAL.—EpITor. ) 

Dr. A. L. Evans, Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, presented the report, which on 
motion of Dr. Leslie S. Keyes, being duly 
seconded, were unanimously adopted. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


There being no further business to come be- 
fore the convention, on motion of Dr, H. E. 
Bailey, seconded by Dr. W. H. Eckert, carried, 
the chair declaired the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion adjourned sine die. 
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BOARD AND COMMITTEE 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


To the Members of the American Osteopathic 
Association: 

As required by the By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion, your Board of Trustees herewith sub- 
mits the following report of its acts done for 
you and in your behalf since the adjournment 
of your Association in Detroit, 1912: 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


As directed by the By-Laws, the Board ap- 
pointed the following standing committees for 
the year IQI2-I1913: 

Committee on Education—Ralph H. Wil- 
liams, chairman, New York; L. Ludlow 
Haight, California; Norman B. Atty, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Committee on Publication—Having charge 
of the Journat, D. Webb Granberry, New 
Jersey; having charge of program, J. R. Mc- 
Dougall, Illinois; having charge of prize essay 
contest, Roberta Wimer Ford, Washington. 

Committee on Legislation—Asa Willard, 
chairman, Montana; O. J. Snyder, Pennsyl- 
vania; D. L. Clark, Colorado. 

Committee on National Legislation—(Con- 
tinued), H. M. Vastine, O. J. Snyder, Penn- 
sylvania; C. C. Teall, New York. 

Committee on Membership—C. A. Upton, 
Minnesota; G. E. Phillips, New York; H. K. 
Benneson, Kansas. 

Committee on Technique—Jenette H. Bolles, 
Colorado; Ethel L. Burner, J. R. McDougall, 
Tllinois. : 

To fill the vacancy on the Board of Regents 
—E. Bertella Ferguson, California. 

To fill the vacancy on the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics—C. A. Bennett, Michigan. 

To fill the vacancy on the Bureau of Pub- 
licity—T. R. Herroder, Michigan. 

The Board re-elected H. L-~Chiles editor of 
the JournaL for a period of three years. A 
committee to be known as Committee on Euro- 
pean Study and Travel was formed, and the 
following members constituting same: F. E. 
Moore, Otis F. Akin, Oregon; R. D. Emery, 
California; L. A. Bumstead, Ohio; A. H. Glea- 
son, Massachusetts. 

The Board instructed the Bureau of Pub- 
licity, co-operating with the Publication Com- 
mittee, to prepare and issue educational matter 
in a series of booklets, the printing, publishing 
and advertising to be arranged by the Com- 
mittee on Publication and the editor of the 
JourNAL oF THE A. O. A. The Bureau of 
Publicity endeavored to secure such articles 
by advertising for the same, but those sub- 
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mitted, in the judgment of the Publicity 
Bureau, were not suitable for the purpose. 
Hence, no such literature has been issued dur- 
ing the year. 

The following members of the Board were 
elected to fill the Executive Committee for the 
year ending with this meeting: A. G. Hil- 
dreth, Missouri; C. A. Upton, Minnesota; E. 
M. Downing, Pennsylvania; H. H. Fryette, 
Illinois; E. D. Heist, Ontario. 

The Board made appropriations under sev- 
eral specific heads covering the Association 
expense for the year, amount to $12,665. In 
accord with a resolution of the Board, the 
Executive Committee met in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 18th and roth. The Executive Committee 
made a special rate to the graduates of recog- 
nized schools in January of membership to 
June 30, 1914, upon the payment of $5.00 and 
to the graduates of the same colleges of June, 
membership to June 30, 1914, upon the pay- 
ment of $3.00. This the Executive Committee 
believes to be a just concession to the recent 
graduate and a considerable number availed 
themselves of the concession. The Board in- 
structed the secretary to offer to the students 
in the colleges the JouRNAL at $1.50 per year, 
this rate not to extend past their graduation. 

The Board urged the profession to raise a 
contribution to be presented through Dr. Still 
on the occasion of his 85th birthday to the 
A. T. Still Research Institute. It was most 
gratfying that Dr. Still himself entered heart- 
ily into and approved of this suggestion, and 
it is hoped that the profession has liberally 
responded. There have been issued for the 
use of the profession, particularly in legislation, 
six or eight pamphlets and distributed gratis 
where most needed. 

The Committee made arrangements looking 
to the presentation of an article on Osteopathy 
at the next World’s Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, and appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Drs. Louisa Burns, J. Martin Little- 
john and R. W. Bowling to prepare the article. 
Acting on the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Education, the Board appointed Dr. C, 
B. Atzen to inspect the Central College of 
Osteopathy at Kansas City, and the Des Moines 
Still College of Osteopathy, and the report of 
said inspection is transmitted, together with 
the report of the Committee on Education. 

The Board deemed it wise to hold a general 
conference of the profession in connection 
with the seventeenth annual meeting. Realiz- 
ing that the By-Laws, under which the As- 
sociation now operates, leaves little opportun- 
ity for discussing the affairs of the profession, 
and realizing further that the membership as 
a whole prefers to give its time to the scien- 
tific phase, the Board felt that it wished the 
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opinion and advice of the profession at large 
on matters of vital interest to the profession 
and hence decided to call such a conference 
on the following basis: All former presidents 
of the Association, members of the present 
Board of Trustees, and all standing commit- 
tees, two members named by each member of 
the Board of Trustees and one or two mem- 
bers named by the president of each state 
organization. The opinion seems to be general 
that a conference should be held annually at 
the time of the A. O. A. meeting. 

Your Board of Trustees appends herewith 
reports from your several standing Committees 
as a part of its report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. Atzen, President, 
H. L. Cures, Secretary. 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I913 


RECEIPTS 
General Association Income...... $11,555.25 
po ge rer $11,481.56 
Miscellaneous Income from 
Sales of Directory, Exchange 
OR CRORE, Gore ccssisvcees 73.69 
Income from JouRNAL........... 2,394.64 
DIED. win sasdedvcnnncane 2,081.34 
Sundry Sales and Subscriptions 313-30 
Profits on Sales, Educational Lit- 
erature and Binders......... 83.69 
Excess of Receipts over Disburse- 
ments for Annual Meeting in 
PE Sikdtccdsvtenseaunes 66.92 
Cash on Hand, June 30, 1912.... 562.51 
$14,663.02 
EXPENDITURES 
General Association Work........ $6,869.43 
Business for Last Year, 1911-12 $769.70 
Ee ae One 1,200.00 
Office Maintenance—Office force 
OE SE 55-550sbes snc e0eas 1,434.c0 
Printing and Stationery....... 586.48 
Postage, Sundry Supplies and 
a rere ere rte 1,481.18 
Annual Meeting in Kirksville. . 308.53 
Membership Work ............ 529.71 
Board and Committee Expenses 27.55 
Ties WOE occcsce<cescce 513.78 
Furniture and Fixtures........ 18.50 : 
Publication of JourNAL.......... 7,358.17 
EE NocicdThvenvestanteoe 3,800.00 
ee pr 3,558.17 
lr $3,230.47 
CO ees 263.35 
General Expense.... 56.55 
Binding Volumes.... 7.80 
Skeletons in Excess of Sales.... 50.00 
ee err 385.41 
$14,663.01 


I have gone thoroughly over the books of the As- 
sociation, checking all items in the business for the 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred thirteen, 
have closed the books for that year and opened them 
for the new year, and find everything in the above 
statement true to my best knowledge and belief. 

Geo. F. Monroe. 

Dated, Orange, N. J., July 19, 1913. 
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ASSETS 
Due from Journat Advertising... $1,384.00 
Unpaid Notes ...ccccocsscccsese 390.00 
Furniture and Fixtures.......... 287.01 
Ce rr 385.41 
Treasurer (Overdraft)........ $235.22 
Peele s BEM occcccccsvevess 98.14 
PR ED wincnierevenreesees 522.49 
Skeleton on Hand.............- 5¢.00 
Educational Literature, Bound and 
and Unbound Volumes of 
FOUNDA, GR. 6c oscesceceves 650.00 
$3,146.79 
LIABILITIES 
Due on Open Accounts, Approxi- 
GE caccnduccueveseicsses $1,200.00 
Net Resources, Actual and Esti- 
TMBES coccccccccsecoveccces 1,946.79 
$3,146.79 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


To the Board of Trustees, American Osteo- 
pathic Association: 


The Committee on Education begs leave to 
submit the following report: 


The curriculum adopted by the American 
Osteopathic Association at the last annual ses- 
sion has monopolized most of the time and 
attention of your committee during the past 
year. The colleges have been thoroughly ac- 
quainted, so far as was in our power, with the 
requirements of this curriculum, and we are 
pleased to say that in the main the colleges 
have complied with the letter and spirit of 
this curriculum. Some of the colleges have 
adopted practically the nomenclature of the 
curriculum and in every instance have required 
at least the number of hours specified therein. 

The completion of this work has been hin- 
dered by the fact that the final draft of the 
curriculums of the colleges has only recently 
been completed and in our hands, and there has 
not been sufficient time in which to go over the 
minor discrepancies with the colleges, and call 
their attention thereto. There are still some 
points that remain for adjustment and the 
correspondence relative thereto is in shape to 
turn over to your new Committee on Education 
for carrying on the work. 

On the whole, the improvement in the 
amount of strictly osteopathic work done dur- 
ing the college course will be materially in- 
creased by the improvements made in the 
curriculums for the coming year. While the 
committee believes that there still remains 
room for further improvement along some of 
the practical lines, it wishes to commend the 
efforts of the colleges so far as they have gone. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
In line with the suggestion offered by this 
committee in its last annual report, an effort has 
been made through correspondence with the col- 
leges to unite upon regulations governing the 
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granting of advanced standing, which should be 
adopted by the Association and made a part of 
its regulations governing affiliated colleges. 

We are pleased to report that this work is 
nearing completion. There still remain a few 
points to be definitely agreed upon however, 
and inasmuch as tnese regulations are being 
prepared primarily for the benefit of the col- 
leges, your committee deems it wise to con- 
tinue the consideration of this subject until all 
are in accord on every point, before present- 
ing it for the adoption of the association. 

INSPECTIONS 

During the past year your committee has 
deemed it wise, after conference with the 
officers of the association, to make inspections 
of two of the affiliated colleges. The results 
of these inspections were entirely satisfactory 
from the viewpoint of your committee. It 
afforded an opportunity for a better under- 
standing between the inspected colleges and 
your committee leading to an adjustment of 
the questions under consideration. We beg 
to recommend that inspections be made when- 
ever practicable, believing that the results will 
justify the expense incurred. 

PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS AND LENGTH 

OF COURSE 


Your committee continues to advocate the 
adoption by the colleges of the four years high 
school course as the absolute requirement for 
entrance, believing that both the colleges and 
the profession will profit by such a change. 

We are informed, though as yet lacking 
official verification, that during the past winter 
a law was passed in California making the 
high school requirement for entrance obligatory 
upon all colleges in that state. We trust that 
the colleges in that state will find it possible 
to comply with that law without difficulty. We 
are also unofficially advised that this same 
law requires a four years course of education. 

EDUCATIONAL LAWS 

We are informed that the fiew law in Cali- 
fornia requires that all schools of therapeutics 
shall include in their course of education 
courses in materia medica, pharmacology and 
therapeutics. 

We deprecate this requirement in the law, 
believing that it cannot be of any real value 
to an osteopathic education to include therein 
the subjects enumerated above. It is an at- 
tempt to mix an osteopathic with a medical 
education, a ‘movement which is directly in 
line with the desire of the medical forces to 
absorb the osteopathic schools of practice. No 
more subtile means could be employed than to 
encourage this action on the part of our col- 
leges. It is the entering wedge to draw atten- 
tion away from mechanical therapeutics. The 
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theories upon which medical and osteopathic 
therapeutics are based are so diametrically op- 
posed to one another that it is, in our judg- 
ment, undesirable to attempt to instill both 
into the mind of the student in one course. 
The resulting graduate from such a course 
cannot but be a poor exponent of either system 
of therapeutics, and true to the laws of nature 
in the mingling of radically different races, 
the half-breed will be possessed of the worst 
traits of both races with few of the virtues of 
either. 

The committee urgently recommends that 4 
determined effort be made to efface this re- 
quirement from the law of California, in order 
that the colleges in that state may remain free 
to give a pure osteopathic education, the real 
purpose for which they were established. 

COLLEGE CATALOGUES 

We are pleased to report a decided improve- 
ment in the college catalogues. The osteo- 
pathic concept in the course of training is 
emphasized to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore. In some of the catalogues nothing more 
remains to be said upon the subject, and the 
general improvement throughout has been most 
marked during the past two years. 

The spirit of commercialism that has per- 
vaded some of the college catalogues is fast 
disappearing, and is entirely it from some 
of them for the coming year. ‘Lhere still re- 
mains some of it that we believe could be 
eliminated by the institutions to their own bet- 
terment and to the credit of the profession, 
and we continue to urge that it be eliminated 
to the last trace. 

Your committee is pleased to note that in 
the reorganization of the Littlejohn College of 
Osteopathy, as the Chicago College of Oste- 
opathy, that it has received the support of the 
entire profession in that city, insuring a large 
and capable faculty. This blending of the 
active profession with the educational field 
is one which is much to be desired in all of 
our educational centres, and this example is 
to be highly commended. 

Your Committee wishes to express its appre- 
ciation of the co-operation which has been 
generally accorded it by the colleges in the 
carrying on of its work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rate H. WriuraMs, D. O., Chairman, 
L. Luptow Harcnt, D. O., 
Norman B. Arty, D. O., 
Committee on Education. 


SUMMARY (FROM SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT) 
Your committee has this year sought to make 
a definite start towards the accomplishment 


of the standard set by the curriculum. It was 
not our expectation that we would accomplish 
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the entire task in one year, and we do not there- 
fore consider it wise to exact any penalty for 
failure to comply to the letter of the require- 
ments. 

We would recommend, however, that your 
honorable board impress upon the colleges the 
fact that the curriculum was adopted for actual 
use and not for effect, and that an honest 
effort must be made to comply with its pro- 
visions by all institutions desiring to be affiliat- 
ed with this association. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


In regard to the proposed regulations for 
the control of the granting of advanced stand- 
ing, we regret to advise that the matter was 
taken up with the colleges rather late and that 
we find considerable difference of opinion up- 
on the vital proposition in the proposed reg- 
ulations, and too little time remains to secure 
a basis agreeable to all concerned, and we 
therefore recommend that the successors of 
this committee be charged with the completion 
of that work during the coming year. 

The question upon which there is a difference 
of opinion concerns rule five, which at present 
reads as follows: 

“Rule 5. That a student conditioned in two 
or more subjects in one college may enter an- 
other college by entering the same class from 
which he had failed to be advanced.” 

The purpose of this rule was to prevent the 
disgruntled student from leaving one institu- 
tion because he had been conditioned, and en- 
tering another institution and taking advanced 
work and endeavoring to make up his condi- 
tions. Under the rules he would be permitted 
to do this in the institution where he had been 
conditioned, believing that he could better 
make up his work in an institution where his 
deficiencies were known than in another insti- 
tution where they were not know. Further- 
more, a student who is conditioned in two 
subjects is without question an inferior student 
and in permitting him to go to another insti- 
tution he would doubtless lose much by reason 
of the differences in the continuity of the 
course in the two institutions. We learn that 
some of the colleges do not permit a student 
to be advanced in their own institution if he 
is deficient in two major subjects. 

One of the colleges objected to this rule 
and suggested that it be amended so that where 
both institutions agreed that it should be per- 
mitted. Your committee believes that this rule 
is the most important rule in these regulations 
and it is therefore wise to thrash the matter 
out thoroughly until your committee meets 
with the general approval of some regulation 
along this line. 
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PRINTED REGULATIONS 


Your committee recommend that a copy of 
the curriculum adopted by the A. O. A., to- 
gether with regulations relative thereto, to- 
gether with any regulations which may later be 
adopted, be printed and a suitable frame be pro- 
vided for same, and a copy of such regulations 
and curriculum with a frame be forwarded to 
each college affiliated with this Association, 
to be exposed in a public place in their institu- 
tion for the information of the student body. 

Your committee is reliably informed that two 
or three of our colleges introduced and active- 
ly championed legislation during the past year, 
and your committee would recommend that a 
regulation be adopted to the effect that when 
contemplating the securing of any legislation, 
any osteopathic organization or institution shall 
first submit a copy thereof to the secretary of 
the association and to the chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Legislation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ravtpeo H. Witiiams, Chairman, 
L. Luptow Haircut, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Norman B. Arty, Springfield, Mass. 
Committee on Education. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 
To the Board of Trustees American Osteo- 

pathic Association: 

I desire to transmit herewith the report for 
the past year of your Committee on Publica- 
tion: 

The Journat, under the careful and able 
editorship of Dr. Chiles, has grown in a satis- 
factory degree toward its goal of becoming 
an adequate representative of the profession. 
This improvement is due chiefly to the enthu- 
siastic zeal and special ability of the editor, 
whose talents have developed with increased 
opportunities and who is now qualified to carry 
on this important work, we believe, more suc- 
cessfully than any one else. 

We believe it is highly desirable to have 
appointed a business manager to take charge 
of the advertising, mailing, and other business 
details, and so allow the editor to give his 
uninterrupted attention to the duties of editor- 
ship. 

JOURNAL GROWTH 

A few years ago, say five or six, the cost of 
mailing the JourNaL, per issue, did not exceed 
$2.50. Under the same rate, the last two or 
three issues have cost $16.00 each edition. In 
our report for the year ending June 30, 1912, 
we reported 630 pages of reading matter and 
142 pages of advertising, 772 pages ir all, aver- 
aging about 65 pages per issue and earning 
$2.200.00 from advertising carried. For the 
year ending with the June, 1913, issue, we 
have pleasure in reporting 741 pages of read- 
ing matter, 156 pages of advertising, total of 
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about 900 pages or about 75 pages per issue, 
the receipts from the advertising pages being 
practically $2,500.00. 

This is an enormous growth over the publi- 
cation of six years ago, and we have expected 
the magazine to go forward under this vast 
increase in size and importance with exactly 
the same sole head and official direction. It 
is time to make a change and give our editor 
more time to his special duties, by delegating 
non-essential business details to another, who 
by past experience in those lines will be able 
to make the magazine surely equal as an ad- 
vertising medium to its improvement in the 
technical department. 

With a business manager, or even with the 
editor relieved of some of his other duties, so 
that more time could be given to the adver- 
tising pages, the income therefrom could easily 
be increased twenty-five per cent. This total 
would pay the entire printing charge of a mag- 
azine of 100 pages per month, the material for 
which is available, as soon as we are prepared 
to publish it. The JourNnat, as the official 
mouthpiece of the A. O. A., exercises a power 
which it would be hard to overestimate, and 
of which we, its sponsors and directors, should 
be most jealous and careful. 

Much has been printed during the past and 
previous years which is essentially political, 
rather than professional, having to do more 
with the propaganda than with the scientific 
development, the presence of which—in a 
technical and scientific journal—is to be re- 
gretted, but there was no other way to reach 
the membership. It would seem advisable to 
direct the publication quarterly to the members 
of the Association of a Bulletin, which would 
contain political news and advice, and all other 
matters more personal and confidential to the 
individual practicians, than it seems well to 
give space to in the JourNAL. Such a Bulletin 
could be entered in the mails as second class 
matter and the publication cost would not 
exceed $100.00 per issue*~ Your committee 
recommends the institution of such a periodi- 
cal beginning as soon as possible after the 
Kirksville Convention. 

Another way in which it is purposed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the JourNat, is by 
recognizing the various state and _ sectional 
societies by systematically publishing condensa- 
tions of addresses delivered at these meetings. 
We have thirty-five or forty State meetings 
every year. Some of these have semi-annuals, 
so it would amount to about fifty such meetings. 
At practically all of these there are from three 
to five addresses. Most of these contain some 
point or points of value. All of the authors 
would be glad to submit their articles to the 
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Enitorials ‘ 

FROM PRESIDENT WOODALL 
To the Profession: 

There is no better indication of the 
progress osteopathy is making than the 
annual A. O. A. meetings. 

Judged by this criterion, the past year 
has been a most satisfactory one. The 
past meeting has exceeded in interest 
any of those preceding it. In every 
department the profession was thor- 
oughly alive, progressive and militant. 

Splendid work has been done along all 
lines. Especially gratifying was the 
unanimity—the team work. Everything 
attempted was put through with a vim, 
a snap and a spirit that showed earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm. A continuance of 
this co-operation and effort for another 
vear will enable us to make great pro- 
gress in putting osteopathy in the front 
rank as a system of healing. 

We have attempted much for the com- 
ing year, all of which we can, and should, 
accomplish. Research work, the founda- 
tidn of our science, has received a new 
impetus. The response of the profession 
to the needs of the Research Institute was 
splendid; vet only a small proportion of 
the profession has donated to this cause 
and many of us who have subscribed are 
Let every member of the 
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profession do something during the com- 





John A. Tenney, 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago 


ing year to aid in this work that is so 
near to the “Old Doctor’s” heart. 

In the matter of technic we have had 
the most satisfactory meeting ever held. 
If we will but apply the new ideas we 
have received, we will do a great deal 
toward simplifying and increasing the 
efficiency of our work. 

The profession realizes as never be- 
fore the need of a wider and more sys- 
tematic publicity. Full provision has 
been made for this; first in the Osteo- 
pathic Magazine for the laity, authorized 
by the Board of Trustees. This publica- 
tion, with the proper support of the pro- 
fession, can be made a power in the 
moulding of public opinion. This maga- 
zine will be in able hands and shall not 
only give to the public a true conception 
of all phases of osteopathy, but shall keep 
them informed of the growth of our 
work, our achievements, our policies and 
our attitude toward the great questions 
concerning the public welfare. The mag- 
azine will be useless unless supported. 
We should put not less than 30,000 in 
circulation the first year—an average of 
only about ten per member. Let us get 
busy at once securing subscriptions. 

In the Press Bureau we shall be pre- 
pared not only to further carry on this 
educational work, but to defend the pro- 
fession when attacked and to answer 
misrepresentations and slurs cast upon us 
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from any unfriendly source. The public 
will be taught to differentiate osteopathy 
from the many counterfeits that are be- 
ing promoted. This work will be in the 
hands of a man devoted to the profession 
and thoroughly trained in newspaper 
work, 

The Lecture Bureau hopes to greatly 
enlarge its usefulness. New lectures are 
to be prepared for those desiring them, 
many new lecturers secured, new and 
better slides added to the collection, and 
a lecture made a feature of every annual 
State, district or national meeting. 

In the legislative work we should con- 
tinue to strive for the ideals endorsed by 
the A. O. A., and along educational lines 
we should make our qualifications as high 
as is consistent with the best interests of 
the schools and of the profession at 
large. Osteopathy will be judged by 
its educational requirements and these 
should be as high as is possible. 

Every reputable osteopathic physician 
should be a member of the A. O. A. We 
should each constitute ourselves a com- 
mittee of one to aid the Membership 
Committee in bringing this about. Let 
our slogan be 1,000 new members for 
the 1914 meeting, and then let’s go out 
and work to get them. 

To make the coming year a banner year 
for osteopathy will require some sacri- 
fice on the part of every A. O. A. mem- 
ber—the devotion of a little time to the 
good of the cause—the giving up of some 
cherished idea or pet theory for the good 
of the whole, but this should be done 
cheerfully and gladly, that our science 
may progress and come into its own. 

Nothing could be more foolish and so 
to our everlasting discredit as to allow 
private opinions and petty jealousies to 
weaken our forces, lessen our efficiency, 
retard our progress and prevent us from 
forging ahead as we should. The 3,000 
members of the A. O. A. make a mighty 
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force for therapeutic righteousness and 
I entreat every individual member to 
give his heartiest support to the work 
for the coming year and let us meet in 
Philadelphia with a more united front, 
more enthusiastic, more militant, and bet- 
ter known and appreciated than ever be- 
fore. 
Percy H. Woopact, D. O., 
President of A. O. A. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


THE INSTITUTE AND ITS 
SUPPORT 

The Institute has arrived. The stream 
of visiting members of the profession at 
122 S. Ashland Boulevard threatens to 
compel Dr. Deason to install an official 
guide to show them the place. They all 
want to see what a real live Research 
Institute looks like in captivity. ‘This 
looks like business.” “How did they get 
onto such a bargain in property ?” Where 
are the monkeys?” “What have you dis- 
covered as the cause and cure of spinal 
meningitis?” are some of the things fired 
at the Doctor and his staff, and that turn 
them hot and cold by turns. 

The profession is interested. That is 
the big and vital point. Hope deferred, 
dragged through seven long years. Now, 
hope realized blots out the tedium of that 
long wait, and fresh enthusiasm in what 
is now in sight is springing up all through 
the profession. An actual working plant 
makes an appeal to many which “plans” 
and “prospects” could not make. At the 
same time we need to guard against the 
opposite mistake, of expecting too much 
at once of the Institute. The time ele- 
ment is important in the kind of work it 
is to do. There is no revolution-over- 
night business in its line. Dr. Deason 
made this clear in his talk at the A. O. A. 
meeting in his declaration for announcing 
only thoroughly proved results. 

The meeting at Kirksville was asked 
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for just one thing in the way of contri- 
butions, and that was a birthday testi- 
monial to the Old Doctor for the research 
fund, the offerings to be cash or its equiv- 
alent, that is, payment in a short time, 
the money to be used in any way the 
Trustees thought best, for equipment, 
current expenses, or endowment. Nearly 
$3,500 was realized. This finances the 
work for this year, or to June 30, 1914. 

Members are suggesting ways of help- 
ing. One good suggestion is that Dr. 
Deason publish a list of the books needed 
for a working library, and the profession 
can then supply them, so saving the 
funds. Another one is that the state 
societies each contribute some specific 
thing for the equipment or work of the 
Institute. This preliminary mention of 
these things is made so the profession 
can be thinking about them and be ready 
to act when the definite plans are an- 
nounced, 

But we must not allow our interest in 
these present details to make us forget 
the most important feature of this enter- 
prise—the endowment. The $100,000 
mark at least ought to be reached very 
soon. At present the work is on a pre- 
carious footing. The Trustees banked 
on the profession supporting them in ac- 
cepting the Illinois offer, and so getting 
an actual start. We can’t go back. More 
money is needed if we go forward. Will 
the profession meet that situation? Cash 
given at Kirksville, books for the library, 
appropriations from state treasuries, are 
all good as far as they go. But they don’t 
go far enough. 

The one-dollar-a-month plan will build 
up the endowment if it is generally fol- 
lowed, without being a hardship on any- 
one. The state societies can help materi- 
ally to make this go, if they will take it 
up in a systematic way with their mem- 
bers. Plans are in process of working 
out to have this matter promoted in each 
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state so as to reach all the osteopathic 
physicians in the state with inducements 
for them to get in line on this great move- 
ment. 
C. M. Turner Hutetrt, D. O., 
Chairman Board Trustees. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE PROFESSION—RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT 


In three or four recent issues of the 
JouRNAL, we have reviewed and discussed 
the first division of the subject under our 
several lines of activity. We wish now 
to close the series of articles with a brief 
discussion of the outlook of the profes- 
sion in the light of these discussions and 
the views gained at the recent annual 
meeting. 

To say that the future of the profes- 
sion will be what we make it may at first 
thought be called a commonplace plati- 
tude, yet this is by no means necessarily 
the case. We cannot advance osteopathy 
as a school of healing unless it contains 
the elementary truths which may be ef- 
fectively applied by us in the treatment 
of the sick. We may say to a youth that 
his life will be just what he makes of it, 
and there would be no sense nor truth 
in the statement if he were lacking in 
physical and mental efficiency. He might 
try ever so faithfully but he could make 
little out of it if the elements necessary 
were not there. Therefore, let us see 
if it is true that osteopathy will be what 
we make it. Does osteopathy contain the 
necessary elements? Our experience has 
convinced each of us that it does contain 
the truth upon which we can build and 
the truth about which the universal sys- 
tem must be built, if a universal system 
of therapeutics is ever established. We 
know this, but can we prove it? There 
are so many elements of cause for many 
sicknesses that we cannot accept the 
means which often secures results as 
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scientific or even dependable, for other 
apparently similar conditions. We have 
accepted osteopathy because of its results, 
and so have many sick people; but the 
class of people upon whom we must de- 
pend for final vindication that we have 
not been identified with quackery must 
be convinced by data of an altogether 
different character. 

While most of us in past years have 
been busy convincing ourselves with this 
clinical evidence and satisfying ourselves 
with the returns therefrom, a few saw 
that this evidence was not sufficient and 
resolutely set about exploring the field 
lying between the typical and character- 
istic osteopathic lesion and the manifes- 
tation of distress or ill health. Their suc- 
cess in tracing this connection and show- 
ing the changes in the connecting tissue, 
as well as those in the viscera resulting 
therefrom, was the immediate and direct 
cause of the movement to found an In- 
stitute for this particular study,the move- 
ment being inaugurated at the meeting 
following the announcement of the ex- 
perimental work done. The subsequent 
work, both individual and under the aus- 
pices of this Institute, is not only ex- 
plaining much of the cause of disease and 
identifying osteopathic measures as the 
logical and effective means of cure: but 
it is making vital contributions to physi- 
ology and pathology and it will be the 
means of forcing from science a recogni- 
tion. We say “forcing” this recognition 
from science, because while science in- 
tends to be fair and accept truth from 
whatever source, at the same time it looks 
askance at claims made if they come from 
unexpected sources. Hence, it is abso- 
lutely essential that we, have an institu- 
tion and workers who are establishing 
these claims entirely aside from the field 
of clinical results and experience. 

Now for the first time we can say we 
have such an institution. The foresight 
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and eternal vigilance of a few and financ- 
ial help of a few others have made this 
an actual living fact, and now we propose 
to use it to help the practician in his 
work and by proving the correctness of 
his work to gain for him the recognition 
of the scientific world. And in passing, 
let us state that there are two all power- 
ful reasons for doing this at once: First, 
we know that medical men are working 
on our lines and reporting the same as 
their ‘discoveries ;” and, second, because 
the more science knows of the human 
body the more it proves that internal 
medication as treatment is not scientific, 
and if ours can be proven to be such, 
mighty is the reason for our doing so at 
once! 

Then, for the purpose of getting our 
vision and planning our future, we are 
justified in assuming that osteopathy has 
within it truths upon which we can build 
all we claim for it. With this established 
to our own satisfaction, we are justified 
in saying that osteopathy will be just 
what we make of it. This is at once an 
encouragement and implies the assuming 
of a burden. We can make it great, are 
we equal to it? The point to which 
osteopathy can be advanced as the uni- 
versal school of healing will depend on 
the individual osteopathic physician and 
his dependability contingent upon his con- 
ception of it. 

At first osteopathy was looked upon as 
a business by the great majority of those 
practicing it. Perhaps they were not so 
much to blame, they had received no 
training along this line from the colleges, 
and there was little in the way of pre- 
cedent to guide them; besides there was 
not then with such small numbers the 
possibility for co-operation; each strove 
to build up his personal following; it 
was he and not his system which worked 
the cures. Those same conditions do not 
now exist. Still, too many of these con- 
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tinue their same attitude towards pro- 
fessional questions and affairs, and too 
many of those who have come into prac- 
tice more recently are following the same 
path. Is this feeling that osteopathy is a 
business, that those who practice it have 
no obligations except to their patients—to 
grow and remain? 

That is the key to the future. With 
the practice on the individual basis— 
with our members looking on it as their 
business—as great as its truths are, we 
can never maintain it. First, the effect 
of this attitude on ourselves will make 
it impossible, and, second, we can never 
get the interest and support essential to 
our recognition and success when we 
follow selfish lines,—no truth is so es- 
sential to the full success of the individ- 
ual practician as this, that he is a part 
of a profession and that his success and 
failure is bound up in the success or fail- 
ure of the system as a whole. The point 
to which osteopathy can be advanced is 
dependent upon the degree: of response 
we can get to this proposition. 

To consider oneself bound up in the 
profession, responsive to its calls and 
sharing its adversities and successes, is 
unselfishness, but it is likewise business 
forethought, and the best possible returns 
will come from interesting ourselves in 
those institutions and activities which 
will establish osteopathy as a school of 
practice rather than strive to establish 
ourselves individually. How many can 
we count on to give the big concerns of 
osteopathy their thought and support? 
This does not necessarily mean that it 
will cost them much money, but it does 
mean an interest in the organizations and 
institutions with which the profession 
forces its way to recognition and success, 
a keeping them on our consciences. Are 
there enough who will do this? No 


movement having the betterment and up- 
lift of humanity as its object ever had 
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more loyal supporters, ever had more in- 
telligent and more disinterested sup- 
porters, than the osteopathic profession 
has had. The handicap of the propa- 
ganda has been that this number is too 
limited. There are too many who seem 
to feel that the work is being done and 
will be done, whether they do their part 
or not. They recognize that the combined 
efforts of the class we have just praised is 
making of osteopathy a profession and 
gaining for it recognition as such; but 
they seem to argue that the others are 
doing it and that there is no reason why 
they should neglect their individual con- 
cerns in order to do this broad, construc- 
tive work. Although some experiences 
to arouse the profession recently had been 
discouraging failures, the Kirksville 
meeting indicated, as no recent meeting 
has done, that there is a very large 
number who will support osteopathy as 
an institution and not merely as a means 
of livelihood. We shall expect that the 
interest aroused at Kirksville will be in- 
fectious within the profession and among 
its friends. 

One trouble has been in the past that 
through the lack of funds, the Associa- 
tion has never been able to do for the 
practician who demands a visible hun- 
dred-fold return for his money what he 
demanded should be done. True, we 
have kept our organizations intact and 
advanced them steadily. We have pub- 
lished a journal which we believe is fairly 
creditable to a profession of this size and 
age and which we believe further is use- 
ful to its readers. We have been able to 
make considerable advance in legislation. 
We have advanced our educational stand- 
ards and have kept our schools in line of 
progress. But a great many won’t pay for 
any of these accomplishments. They want 
the returns directly back in their hands. 
The movement to develop and publish 
a layman’s magazine concerning osteop- 
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athy for the membership will prove a 
long step in the right direction. Hereto- 
fore, our publicity has been ill directed. 
In fact it has been wholly on the wrong 
basis. The only efforts at publicity here- 
tofore have been the individual efforts. 

There has been much splendid matter 
prepared and printed for lay consump- 
tion. These magazines many of the osteo- 
pathic physicians have used both indis- 
criminately in their community or among 
their clientele, as met their ideas of busi- 
ness returns or propriety. And this liter- 
ature in the main has accomplished great 
good, but many have objected to it and 
consequently have not used it. And in 
many communities the indiscriminate use 
of literature with the professional card of 
the sender attached is considered of 
doubtful value or positively hurtful. We 
have outgrown the individual basis in all 
of our other relations. We make legis- 
lation, professional publication, educa- 
tion, all organization concerns, and we 
take from our common treasury to sup- 
port these activities, and now we have 
certainly reached the point where we 
should treat publicity in the same way. 
By this we do not mean that the individ- 
ual who uses popular literature success- 
fully should discontinue its use, but we 
do mean that the Association should un- 
dertake to supplement these efforts and 
broaden this field of activity. Several 
among our leading thinkers have been 
urging this departure for two or three 
years past; but only at this meeting did 
the way seem to open for putting it into 
effect. 

The response made by the profession 
to the appeal to keep the Research Insti- 
tute in funds and to make contributions 
to the lay journal and for a fund to 
defend osteopathy when attacked and 
maligned in the public prints is truly en- 
couraging and is the encouragement we 
need. The meeting developed the fact 
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that there are a sufficient number of well 
trained, capable men and women to lead 
in these several lines of work at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice if a sufficient 
number of the membership will add 
slightly to their contributions to the com- 
mon cause. As it is, we have called upon 
the profession for $5.00 each, to support 
our professional activities (outside of the 
Research Institute), about half of the 
active profession is responding to this 
call. About two hundred seem to weary 
of this burden and fall by the wayside 
each year and about twice as many come 
in to fill their places. It is discouraging 
when one realizes how much work would 
be done if the bare necessary funds were 
provided, and practicing osteopathic phy- 
sicians refuse to give or give grudgingly 
$5.00 per year to maintain those institu- 
tions which establish the fact that they 
are a part of an educated profession with 
noble aims and not merely a non-affiliated 
aggregation of men and women living 
upon the public, though perhaps giving 
the public full value for all that it receives 
from them. 

But can’t we see the difference in 
standing, the difference in the possibilities 
of accomplishment and can’t we see that 
under the one we will soon be discredited 
and that which we have the right to en- 
joy taken from us and under the other we 
shall go on developing the grandest con- 
cept and most useful trtith given to the 
world in modern times? When these al- 
ternatives offer themselves to our choice, 
how can we hesitate and why is it that 
2,500 or 3,000 of our number fail to rec- 
ognize the obligation? 

As we have said, the hope and encour- 
agement is in the fact that there is a 
revival of interest and a show of deter- 
mination which we have not recently seen. 

Then what of our prospects? What 
does the future hold in store for the prac- 
tice of osteopathy? The future holds in 
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store the proving to the scientific world 
and acceptance by it of the only real truth 
and principle in medicine that can be the 
framework upon which a scientific system 
of healing can rest. In the near future 
this truth is going to be generally recog- 
nized and developed by some body of 
men. The osteopathic profession had 
the truth handed to them originally, they 
have made application of it for consider- 
ably more than twenty years, they have 
succeeded in reaching the public, in in- 
creasing its adherents as no other system 
has ever done. It has within its hands at 
the present time (and now for the first 
time) the means of as thoroughly work- 
ing this out as any body of scientists 
could and presenting it in that form to 
the world. The whole thing hinges on 
sustaining the interest of a few and 
securing the interest of the others. 

To the reader of these lines we wish 
to say that it is your duty and mine to 
arouse the thoughtless and _ lethargic 
among us to the need of their supporting 
osteopathy as an organized propaganda. 
Within the next year or two we must 
either secure a larger membership, which 
means more contributions to the fund, or 
we shall have to temporarily, at least, in- 
crease our own ‘payments for these pur- 
poses. The former is infinitely better. If 
we increase our activity and our contri- 
butions in time, many of the others will 
be drawn to the movement, but by taking 
a personal interest in them, many of them 
at once can be induced to become a vital 
part of this movement and absolutely as- 
sure its success. 


THE NEW SCHOOL SESSION 


Within a few weeks all of the eight 
recognized osteopathic colleges will ma- 
triculate classes. We invite the attention 
of every reader to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education, printed in this is- 
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sue. It is encouraging. It shows that 
the schools are advancing, that they are 
trying to meet the needs of the profes- 
Get the school catalogues if you 
have not a copy already in your posses- 
sion. These catalogues furnish a con- 
tract between the college and the student 
who enters it. It tells a student what he 
can reasonably expect on entering the 
college and gives a basis of that for 
which he pays his fee. Look these cata- 
logues over and you will see decided 
signs of improvement in most of them. 

Some of the schools are advancing 
under the leadership of the Committee 
on Education. Some of the schools seem 
little inclined to follow any leadership 
except their own. The profession will 
readily see the wisdom of the leader- 
ship of the A. O. A. in this matter of 
education and it is the privilege of the 
average member of the profession to 
direct attention to those schools which he 
considers to be best meeting the needs 
of the profession. 

If the reason ever existed, from a mat- 
ter of sentiment, why each one of us 
should support the college which gave us 
our diploma, that reason no longer exists. 
It is now our duty to advance the stand- 
ard of education and of osteopathy, and 
we can only do that by having new grad- 
uates come from the schools that are giv- 
ing the best and most thorough osteo- 
pathic training. 

We wish here to call attention once 
more to the fact that it is the duty of all 
osteopathic physicians to keep posted in 
the matter of what our colleges are doing. 
It is also our duty to direct men and 
women in our clientele and community to 
the practice of osteopathy as offering a 
field of usefulness, of honorable employ- 
ment, and fair compensation. It is neces- 
sary that we take this interest in the pro- 
fession for our own protection. If we 


are to advance osteopathy rapidly, we 
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must have the numbers of those prac- 
ticing it steadily increased, and if they 
are to be a credit to us, they must have 
had proper training in an osteopathic 
college. 

Now, let us make it our individual bus- 
iness to do what we admit should be done. 
Let us keep the osteopathic ranks filled 
and let us see that the recruits are those 
who will be a credit to the practice. In 
order that this may be so, they must 
come through colleges which are thor- 
oughly osteopathic. We have the oppor- 
tunity by being discriminating in the col- 
leges which we recommend. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


OFFICIAL PIN 


The JourNAL is now able to furnish 
members of the Association the official 
emblem on receipt of order accompanied 
by the price, $1.50. The pin was on dis- 
play at the Kirksville meeting and attract- 
ed much attention and received every- 
where favorable comment. It fills a need 
which the profession has felt and which 
the Board has sought to supply for some 
time. Every member should provide him- 
self with the official emblem within the 
year. Mailed at once upon receipt of 
price, $1.50. 

THE JOURNAL BINDER 


The JourNAL has sold several hundred 
of the Big Ben Binder within the year. 
So far as we know all who have used it 
have found it entirely satisfactory. The 
journals are easily inserted and removed 
if desired, and one is sure by its means of 
keeping the JourNAL from getting lost or 
soiled. Sent by parcel post, charges pre- 
paid, $1.00 per copy, six for $5.00. 

The suggestion has made that the cata- 
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logues of the osteopathic colleges com- 
pactly bound in one of these binders and 
placed in the Public Libraries will go a 
long way toward establishing the fact 
that osteopathy is one of the learned 
professions. We can have these made 
special size to fit the largest catalogue. 


OSTEOPATHY FIFTY YEARS HENCE 

The profession has distributed a great 
many thousand of this little booklet with- 
in the past year. The author, Russell 
Duane, one of the leading lawyers of 
America, made use of the Old Doctor’s 
expression that “Osteopathy was fifty 
years ahead of the times,” and hence 
speaks of osteopathy fifty years hence 
when the general public will come to ap- 
preciate it. Nothing we know of will 
more effectively hasten this day than a 
perusal of this address, which has been 
put in an attractive brochure. We will 
send you a sample copy on request, or 
mail them to you in quantities, charges 
prepaid, at the rate of $1.00 per hundred. 

SILENT EDUCATORS 

We have a few sets of these on hand, 
and a set should be on the reading room 
table of every osteopathic physician or 
they should be neatly framed and hung 
upon the treating room Walls. They not 
only give information in a very compact 
form, which you want the patient to 
have, but they also suggest lines of 
thought and will cause the patient to ask 
you many questions regarding the treat- 
ment. These were prepared by Dr. 
Woodall for use in his own practice, but 
he has allowed the JouRNAL to distribute 
them and several hundred osteopathic 
physicians are now using them to their 
satisfaction. Order a set of six, 500, 
postage prepai.d 
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JourNAL, where with a few hours’ study, a 
condensation of perhaps one-half to two or 
three columns could be worked out of each one 
which would be well worth printing. A plan 
like this is followed extensively by many of 
the medical publications. 

For us it would serve a double purpose: 
First, it would give the profession some in- 
formation. Comparatively few of these papers 
are worthy of print in their entirety, but most 
of them contain something original and worthy 
of second thought. And by looking over all 
these papers we could bring to the front some 
writers and thinkers, and perhaps later help 
to develop those who show real ability. In 
the second place, this recognition of papers 
at the various meetings would tend to make 
the journal more national in character. It 
would show an interest in all the state and local 
organizations, and would reciprocally increase 
the interest of the profession in those states 
and cities in the Association and in the Jour- 
NAL. 

Tt seems advisable to the Publication Com- 
mittee at this time to consider the question of 
educative literature. One of the best popular 
osteopathic journals in a recent issue recom- 
mended active manipulation of tubercular 
spines in the acute stages of disease. This is 
contrary to experience and to the teachings of 
science, and will surely work harm to osteop- 
athy, not to mention making our practice ridic- 
ulous in the eves of the medical world. This 
magazine has a wide circulation and such a 
mis-statement of osteopathic principles and 
practice has gone out broadcast. The publisher 
of the magazine is a member of the A. O. A. 
Your Committee recommends that definite 
steps be taken at the Kirksville Convention 
which will make such an occurence in future 
improbable. Either we should have the oppor- 
tunity of censoring any literature of the sort 
which goes out to represent the whole osteo- 
pathic profession, or we should prepave and 
publish our own literature for pooular distri- 
bution. The publisher of one of these popular 
journals must consider that he his more than 
his personal interests at stake, for in a way, 
his relation is the same as that of the colleges. 
We believe that if the matter is tactfu'ly and 
properly brought to the attention of these 
publishers that they will be very glad to sub- 
mit the proofs of their editions to the Publica- 
tion or other Committee in order that they 
may in return advertise the endorsement of 
the A. O. A. 

Without encroachine unon the snecial field 
of these monthly publications. it seems desir- 
able that the Association publish at some time 
a small popular explanation of osteopathy 
which would appeal, by reason of its concise- 
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ness, dignity, and conservatism, to the profes- 
sion at large. It would seem timely to invite 
contributions by a number of our best writers, 
by combining and condensing whose work a 
pamphlet might be prepared, of which we could 
all be proud and which could well bear the 
official stamp of the Association. 

Finally, your Committee begs leave to sug- 
gest that in the appointment of the members 
of the Committee for another year, it would 
be a great help to the efficiency of that body 
if the whole membership could be selected 
from the same geographical section of the 
country. During the past year it has been im- 
possible to hold a single meeting of our Com- 
mittee on account of the members living so 
widely separated for each cther—which is a 
loss in efficiency that might easily be avoided 
by selecting practitioners nearer together. 
The same suggestion, we think, might apply to 
the other standing committees. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. Wers Granserry, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


We have no apology to make to any depart- 
ment of osteopathic interest when we say that 
the matter of supremist importance before 
the profession today is Publicity. By publicity 
we do not mean a commercial advertising cam- 
paign, but an aggressive and persistent educa- 
tional movement to teach the public of the 
merits of osteopathy as a means of cure. 

In every legislative fight we have ever en- 
tered, the one thing most necessary, that upon 
which success depended, was the education of 
the legislators to the merits of osteopathy— 
Publicity. The success of the Research Insti- 
tute today is in proportion to the general under- 
standing of its work and its need—the publicity 
it has secured. The success and standing of 
the individual practician seems to depend, I am 
sorry to say, less upon his ability than upon 
the kind and amount of publicity he gives to 
osteopathy. 

Inseparably connected with the matter of 
Publicity is that of Ethics. Some would have 
our ethics identical with that of the medical 
profession, but we have no more reason to be 
bound by the letter of medical ethics than we 
have to be hound by the principles of medical 
practice. So long as our ethics are free from 
commercialism and personalities, it is on a 
par with that of our medical friends. Their 
press bureau is one of the best organized and 
most active in the country. They are boosting 
medical methods, practices, and activities in 
every possible manner. If we do less we are 
not only blind to our own interests, but re- 
creant to our duty to a suffering world. 

Because of the ethics involved we have found 
it almost impossible to arrange a plan of pub- 
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licity that is generally acceptable. What may 
be considered ethical in one locality may be 
deemed exceedingly undesirable in another. 
This condition of affairs requires careful con- 
sideration. While ideas of professional ethics 
may vary with communities, there is one form 
of publicity that is not only acceptable but in 
demand everywhere and that is any kind that 
is free. The ethics of this kind is unquestioned. 

In the matter of publicity there are two 
grave dangers, the first is that we may make 
some mistakes, the other is that we may so 
fear to make mistakes that we will do nothing. 
The second is by far the greater danger, yet 
we by no means advocate any irrational plan, 
but do insist upon more concerted action in 
this direction. The danger for the future of 
osteopathy lies not in absorption by medical 
practice, nor in lack of merit of scientific basis, 
but in dry rot. While other schools are ap- 
propriating and making capital out of our prin- 
ciples we sit idly by and see the desecration 
of our science and scarcely raise a_ protest. 
We have done next to nothing as a profession 
to make plain to the public that distinctive 
principles of osteopathy so that they will not 
be confused with any one of the dozen imita- 
tions that have sprung up in the last few vears. 
The guarantor of the future of osteopathy is 
publicity. 

The indifference of the profession toward 
this matter is appalling. If we were as keen 
for publicity for osteopathy as we are for 
personal advertising, the demand for practi- 
tioners could not be filled by twice the number 
of schools we now have. Osteopathy has 
reached that stage of growth where it has 
ceased to be a novelty, yet its true nature is 
not understood. 

Tt is the new, the novel, that attracts atten- 
tion and secures space in the press. Once the 
novelty is gone, so is its news interest and 
press interest as well. It should be remem- 
bered that the press prints what it considers of 
value to itself and not what pleases us. Once 
the news value is gone, the subject becomes to 
the press what any community is, and of the 
same interest as Sapolio, or Postum, or Cream 
of Wheat,—a pecuniary interest only. 

Three plans of general publicity have been 
tried and the success of these justifies their 
continuance and development 

The first is the public lecture. This plan 
has the enthusiastic endorsement of the ma- 
jority of the towns in which it has been tried. 
Its expense is its great objection, but this can 
be greatly reduced by the following plan, which 
we recommend: That at every annual meeting, 
national, state, district or local, one evening 
be devoted to a public lecture as a fixed part 


of the program. That an official lecturer or 
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orator be elected each year to deliver the lec- 
ture for the coming meeting. The Bureau of 
Publicity is prepared to give assistance by 
furnishing, if desired, a prepared lecture, stere- 
opticon slides, and suggestions for securing an 
audience. The expense of these lectures should 
be nominal, rent of a hall, invitations, etc., the 
greater part of which should be borne by the 
local physicians. The official lecturer could, 
with little expense, visit surrounding towns or 
neighboring cities, or states might exchange 
lecturers. 

There is in the profession sufficient talent 
if those possessing it will do a little hard work 
for the general good to give us a hundred or 
more lecturers scattered throughout the coun- 
try, who can at a moment’s notice put osteop- 
athy before an audience in a convincing man- 
ner. These men and women could and should 
at every national meeting in a large city filt 
every available platform, and present osteopathy 
to an aggregate audience of thousands. 

A lecture Bureau should be formed of those 
who are willing or who have done such work. 

The second plan is that of a modified press 
bureau. The Bureau of Publicity has placed 
in the Secretary’s hands a number of popular 
articles on osteopathy, to be furnished to those 
desiring them to be run as readers in the local 
papers. We recommend that each month at 
least four such articles be mailed to the entire 
profession, dealing with the work of the Re- 
search Institute, popular articles on osteopathy, 
or items of general interest connected with 
the profession—those to A. O. A. members go- 
ing with the JourNaAL, the others being mailed 
out separately. Doubtless in many cases the 
papers would run these gratis. Where this is 
not the case, they would be run for a nominal 
sum as exchanges. 

The third plan is that of securing space in 
the magazines of general circulation by what- 
ever arrangements can be made without com- 
promising our dignity and self respect. This 
was done last year with the Fra, with, we are 
sure, good general results. The remark has 
heen made however, that it didn’t do much 
good, but please bear in mind that the profes- 
sion used just a fraction over one copy per 
capita for the A. O. A. membership. We have 
no right to expect an avalanche of patients or 
see great enthusiasm as a result of so meagre 
distribution. Thousands of people read it in 
the original article and in reprints and re- 
ceived from it a fuller knowledge of osteop- 
athy. 

We are attempting another such a campaign 
at present, but the prospects are anything but 
flattering. We have written 4,000 letters in 
an effort to get 250 practicians to assist us to 


the extent of an average of $2.10 each to put 
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before 1,000,000 readers a full writeup of all 
phases of osteopathy. So far we have the 
co-operation of about 125: 

It would seem that in publicity of this kind 
our schools would give some aid as it was 
desired to run a picture of each of the schools 
in the article. Aside from promises and the 
co-operation of two or three individuals con- 
nected with them, nothing has been done. It 
has been quite properly suggested that the 
profession should do more for the schools, but 
in this instance it seems to us incumbent upon 
the schools to do something toward aiding the 
profession, and themselves as well, in this 
educational propaganda. 

If osteopathy would grow it must make new 
converts. These can best be reached through 
the pages of the popular magazines. The one 
great need is concerted action among the states. 
Some are spending money locally, from which 
the same amount of local good could be ac- 
complished, and national good as well. A 
more determined effort will be made in the 
future to get the profession united by having 
a working Publicity Committee in each state, 
and let them with the Bureau of Publicity, 
unify all public measures as far as is practicable, 

The Board of Trustees ordered the Bureau 
of Publicity to solicit a prize article—a lay- 
man’s text-book on osteopathy. This was done 
and articles were submitted, but none of these 
in our opinion were acceptable. We think such 
an article highly desirable, as well as others 
treating of osteopathy in its application to 
different classes of diseases. 

The individual user of publicity literature 
should have some system to follow in order 
to get best results. In some communities the 
mailing out of booklets to the public indis- 
criminately seems to be permissable, and while 
it is by no means a dignified method, it has 
in the past been productive of much good. A 
series of such booklets sent to a new patient 
with the request that they be read seems both 
advisable and ethical. If booklets are sent out 
to prospective patients we would suggest a 
card index or some similar system and that 
they be sent regularly. 

The profession owes a great deal to its pub- 
lishers of popular literature for the high class 
matter that they have furnished. 

Percy H. Woopatt, D. O., Chairman, 
Encar D. Hrest, D. O.., 
T. L. Herroper, D. O., 

Bureau of Publicity. 


REPORT OF COUNCIL, RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Your Council begs to submit its annual re- 
port for year ending. July 1, 1913. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
last year at the Detroit Convention of the 
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A. O. A., the osteopathic profession of the 
State of Illinois made a formal tender of a 
house and lot in Chicago, for which they were 
negotiating, to the Board of Trustees as a 
home for the Research Institute. The only 
conditions of this offer were that the Institute 
put a force to work there as soon as practicable, 
and that the subscriptions of the Illinois Osteo- 
paths to the General Endowment Fund be 
transferred to the fund for the purchase of 
this property. You (the Board) accepted this 
proposition and advised us (the Council) to be 
making preparations to begin the work at the 
earliest date possible. 

Owing to the likelihood of the early acqui- 
sition of the desired property, the Council 
deemed it wise to make no general apportion- 
ment of this year’s income among the various 
research workers of the profession, but to keep 
the fund as nearly intact as possible for use 
in equipping and beginning active work in the 
building. It, however, voted $500.00 for the 
use of the Finance Committee in continuing 
their campaign for contributions for the En- 
dowment Fund, from the profession and the 
friends of osteopathy. Then, too, in order to 
aid this campaign of the Finance Committee, 
arrangements were made with the A. O. A. to 
issue a Research Number of the JourNAL, to 
contain reports from the various research 
workers of their findings on the problems on 
which they had been working, and to send a 
copy of that number to every known osteopath. 
Under this arrangement, the Institute paid 
for the cost of production and the mailing of 
all such copies in excess of the regular mail- 
ing list—2,625 in number—which amounted to 
$163,75. 

Through this method every practician of 
osteopathy of record was given some of the 
practical findings of those who have been work- 
ing under the direction of the Institute. 

Towards the latter part of to12 it became 
apparent that the Illinois osteopaths, in spite 
of many hindrances and delays were going to 
succeed in securing the desired property, so 
your Council began considering the question of 
a Director, that being the most important ques- 
tion to determine in the actual opening of the 
Institute. The ability, the availability, and de- 
sirability of different persons were considered 
for some time, and finally Dr. J. Deason, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology and Bacteriology in the 
American School of Osteopathy, was unani- 
mously elected as the first Director of the 
Institute, provided he was free to contract 
with us, and mutually satisfactory terms could 
be agreed upon. Negotiations with Dr. Deason 
were begun and on March roth terms were 
finally decided upon, for himself personally, for 
assistants, for help and for equipment. 


— 
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The Council feels that in Dr. Deason we have 
made a wise selection. He is a young man of 
college education, a teacher of the sciences be- 
fore beginning the study of osteopathy and 
had also done some notable physiological re- 
search work in Chicago University. Upon 
graduating at the American School of Osteop- 
athy, he was at once offered a position on the 
facuity there, and has been teaching there ever 
since. In addition to his teaching and pro- 
fessional work there, he has under the direc- 
tion of the A. T. Still Research Institute been 
doing a great deal of original investigation 
along the line of the osteopathic lesion and its 
effect upon the functioning of the viscera in- 
volved. The work on some of these problems 
has not been finished, but he will resume ‘vork 
upon them as soon as he assumes his duties as 
Director of the Institute. 

After the engagement of Dr. Deason as Di- 
rector, your Chairman took up with him the 
questions of contract, equipment, assistants, 
investigations to be undertaken etc., but it 
soon became apparent that it was not practical 
to try to decide them by correspondence; there- 
fore, upon the approval of the Council, a 
Committee of three was appointed to meet 
Dr. Deason in Chicago and to consider and 
decide upon all of the questions that were 
pressing for solution. The Committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose was composed of Drs. 
C. M. T. Hulett, E. R. Booth and C. P. Mc- 
Connell. Dr. Hulett, owing to illness in his 
family, was unable to serve, and Dr. Fred 
Bischoff, of Chicago, was appointed in his 
stead. The Committee met Dr. Deason in 
Chicago May 23rd and 24th, 1913, and after 
careful deliberation, decided upon the various 
questions submitted for their consideration. 
Upon receipt of their report and the detailed 
contract with Dr. Deason, they were submitted 
to the Council and were unanimously adopted. 

On completion of his physiology, with which 
Drs. Burns, McConnell, Whiting and Millard 
collaborated, Dr. Deason made a proposition 
that the Research Institute circularize the pro- 
fession in regard to the physiology and in re- 
turn he would allow one dollar of the receipts 
from each copy sold by November tf, 1913, to 
form the basis of a library fund for the Re- 
search Institute. This proposition was sub- 
mitted to the Council and we decided to ac- 
cept it. A descriptive circular of the book and 
proposition was sent to every member of the 
profession. This proposition shows a most 
commendable spirit on the part of Dr. Deason, 
and is one the Council most thoroughly ap- 
preciates. 

A word here in regard to those doing re- 
search work last year. All of the workers 
connected with the Institute last year have 
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been doing work this year. Their enthusiasm 
is just as great now as before. The Council 
has simply reserved the funds as much as pos- 
sible until the opening of the Institute. This 
same enforced economy of funds has pre- 
vented the Council from printing a yearly re- 
port of the results obtained by the various 
research workers, a thing which if done would 
he most valuable to the Institute and the pro- 
fession. 

It is highly important that we get our re- 
search findings into print and copyrighted as 
soon as possible, for there is a great deal of 
research work along osteopathic lines that is 
being done today by others than those of the 
osteopathic profession. Then, too, if such 
findings are printed under the authority of a 
recognized, responsible body, they will be re- 
ceived with greater deference and open minded- 
ness by the public, than if issued by the indi- 
vidual. This will prove to be but one of the 
many lines of activity that will open up to the 
Institute, but will be one that will have to be 
jealously guarded. 

The Trustees and the profession are to be 
congratulated that the Institute has at last 
become a reality, and especially that portion of 
the profession that has made it an active 
reality. It is now up to the Director and 
Council and Trustees to make good, to make it 
justify its existence. We are just at a point 
for taking a fresh breath; opportunity awaits 
us, opportunity beckons us. The young reality 
should challenge the best there is in us. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Geo. W. Rirey, D. O., 
Chairman of Council. 


REPORT OF TECHNIQUE COMMITTEE 


To the Trustees A. O. A.: 

Your chairman of Committee on Technique 
begs leave to make the following report: 

Upon receiving official notice of my appoint- 
ment, I wrote from twenty-five to thirty letters 
to different technicians outlining the plan and 
received favorable replies from almost all. 
These were turned over to Dr. McDougall, 
who arranged for the time to be given upon 
the regular program. 

If there are any who wish to remain after 
the Convention, Dr. Hollis has arranged to 
form classes for them. 

The success of the experiment is certainly 
assured, judging from the expression of those 
attending the sections. 

Your committee earnestly recommends that 
the plan be continued next year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jennette H. Bortes, D. O., Chairman, 
Etnuet Louise Burner, D. O., 
J. R. Mc Doveatt, D. O. 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST REPORT 


To the Board of Trustees: 

Herewith are submitted the markings on the 
Prize Essays. Almost as soon as I was noti- 
fied of my appointment to this work, I wrote 
a number of personal letters—about thirty-five 
in all—to different members of the profession, 
asking them to submit essays. 

Only three essays were sent to me. 

Dr. Henrietta Crofton gave some valuable 
assistance in this work, and I am under grate- 
ful obligations to Drs. Arthur B. Cunningham, 
Luther K. Howland, and Kate Stoddard, who, 
acting as judges, read and graded these essays. 

Feeling they are worthy, permit me to sug- 
gest their being published in some of our pro- 
fessional journals. 

The article entitled “Catarrh,” signed John 
Smith, received 85 points, the hightest award, 
and is written by Mary Sybil Crosswell, of 
Farmington, Maine, and receives the prize of 
$50. The second article, “Neurasthenia,” sign- 
ed Dixie Hope, is from the pen of Charles A. 
Champlin, Hope, Ark., and is entitled to honor- 
able mention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rorerta Wre_er Forp, D. O., 
Chairman Prize Essay Contest. 
REPORT OF RESOLUTION COMMITTEE 

Wuereas, The American Osteopathic As- 
sociation has completed its seventeenth annual 
meeting under conditions of such peculiar in- 
terest: 

Be it Resolved, In celebrating the eighty- 
fifth anniversary of the gift to the world of 
Andrew Taylor Still, we thank God for his 
creation, preservation and the innumerable 
benefits received by the world through him. 
In striking off the chains of ignorance and 
setting us free from the false dogma con- 
cerning bodily ills, he has freed the world 
from its greatest tyranny. May we, made 
free by him, loyally carry the standard set 
up by him until so mighty an army is fighting 
for this truth and freedom that naught can 
prevail against it. May his unwearying search 
after the truth, his scorn of any compromise 
with error, his undaunted adherence to the 
right, be the standard of the Osteopathic Phy- 
sician forever. 

May many more years roll up for mankind 
the blessing of his presence among us, and 
the continued enlightenment of the philoso- 
phizing of his great mind. With enduring 
bronze and loving hearts we pay tribute to the 
Greatest Livinc Man.—Ligon. 

To Dr. A. G. Hildreth, and his daughter, 
in this hour of their deepest grief in the loss 
of one dear to them, and to us, we extend 
our heartfelt condolence, and assure them 
that every heart beats in tenderest sympathy 
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with them. That Dr. Hildreth, at such a 
time, like the faithful soldier he has ever been, 
retained his place in the ranks where none 
could serve so well as he, touches our hearts 
profoundly. ; : 

Poverty of the language prevents an ade- 
quate expression of our appreciation of the 
reception extended and entertainment pro- 
vided by the citizens of Kirksville, the Home 
of Osteopathy. To each and all, to press and 
people, we make our profound and grateful 
acknowledgement. In splendor of decora- 
tions, in excellence of local arrangements, in 
genuine warmth of welcome and bounteous- 
ness of hospitality, this meeting is without 
parallel in the history of the Association. 

To the Y. M. C. A. of the A. S. O. we 
extend thanks for the many courtesies shown 
during this meeting. We most heartily ap- 
prove the work of the Y. M. C. A. in con- 
nection with educational institutions and 
would rejoice to see it extended to all osteo- 
pathic colleges, when practicable. We com- 
mend this work and ask for it the moral and 
financial support of the profession and its 
friends. 

We have heard on every hand commenda- 
tion and expressions of complete satisfaction 
with the program. There is no question but 
what the profession as a whole greatly needs 
improved technique, and we have all gladly 
availed ourselves of the opportunity to learn 
at the feet of those who have made special 
study of this subject. We realize that the 
great majority of our profession, who do not 
perform surgical or orthopedic operations, 
must know when such operations are neces- 
sary, and so appreciate the opportunities we 
have had in witnessing the skilful work of 
our surgical and orthopedic specialists. 

We cordially commend the action of the 
Trustees in establishing a lay journal and 
taking other steps to extend a knowledge of 
osteopathy among the masses of the people, 
and we call upon the members of the profes- 
sion to support this work to the extent of 
their ability. 

’ Wuereas, There exists at present a wide- 
spread movement for the proper education of 
our young people along physiological lines; 

Be it Resolved, That the American Osteo- 
pathic Association hereby endorses this move- 
ment and urges that properly qualified teachers 
be placed in the public schools in order that 
our young people may not be ignorant of the 
essential laws of nature. 

Wuereas, There is at present a worldwide 
movement dealing with eugenics, the health 
of future generations, and the moral uplift of 
every community; 

Whereas, A large proportion of cases of 
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blindness and insanity and the majority of 
pelvic operations on women, are due to inher- 
ited or acquired venereal diseases, the victim 
often both innocent and ignorant of the cause; 
Resolved that we commend the efforts of the 
United States Government to suppress the 
white slave traffic, the greatest producer of 
venereal diseases, and that the A. O. A. co- 
operate with every school of practice, and all 
friends of humanity, to ameliorate the deplor- 
able condition above set: forth. 
A. L. Evans, 
C. W. Youne, 
JeNNETTE H. Bo ites, 
P. K. Norman, 
RatpH KENDRICK SMITH, 
Committee. 





MEETINGS OF ALLIED BODIES 
AND COMMITTEES 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board met in annual session Saturday, 
August 2nd, at 9 a. m. The minutes of the 
previous session and of the sessions of the 
Executive Committee and the report of the 
Executive Committee were all gone over care- 
fully and at length, and the acts of the Execu- 
tive Committee and officers as reported were 
approved. 

After giving a hearing to representatives of 
the profession, asking for the 1914 meeting, the 
Board voted in favor of Philadelphia, the time 
to be set later. 

J. A. DeTienne, Brooklyn, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Regents to fill the 
vacancy of expiration of term of T. C. Morris, 
Spokane, Wash. Vacancies on the Bureau of 
Statistics were filled by the reappointment of 
F. FE. Tucker, New York, and the appointment 
of George B. F. Clarke, of Detroit. The 
Board was so well pleased with the work of 
its Standing Committees that for the most 
part they were reappointed, as follows: 

Committee on Education—Ralph H. Wil- 
liams, Rochester. N. Y.: L. Ludlow Haight, 
Los Angeles: Norman B. Atty, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Committee on Legislation—Asa Willard, 
Missoula, Mont.; O. J. Snvder, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. L. Clark, Denver, Colo. 

Committee on Publication—D. Webb Gran- 
berry. Orange, N. J.: Richard Wanless, New 
York: J. A. Van Brakle, Oregon City, Oregon. 

Committee on Membership—C. A. Upton, St. 
Paul. 

At the close of the session, E. R. Proctor 
announced that, having accepted the deanship 
of the Chicago College of Osteopathy. he 
thought it best to resign as a Trustee of the 
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A. O. A. The resignation was accepted by the 
Board, and the vacancy thus caused was filled 
by the appointment of George W. Riley, of 
New York. 

The Board then selected its Executive Com- 
mittee for the current year, as follows: C. A. 
Upton, St. Paul; C. B. Atzen, Omaha, Neb.; 
E. M. Dewning, York, Pa.; E. D. Heist, Berlin, 
Ontario; G. W. Riley, New York City. These 
with the President and Secretary as ex-officio 
members, will be trusted with the work of the 
Association until the next meeting of the 
board. 

The Board voted to withdraw the award in 
the Essay Contest for the year. The Board 
also decided that it was unwise to further 
revise the By-Laws at this time regarding the 
affiliation of state organizations. The Board 
recommended to the Association the revision 
of the Code of Ethics, making it unprofessional 
for an osteopathic physician to employ under- 
graduates except under his immediate super- 
vision. The Board also took steps to have the 
school of osteopathy properly represented at 
the San Francisco Exposition. 


THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Pursuant to call of the incorporato-s, the 
Trustees of the A. T. Still Research Institute 
met in the office of the corporation at 122 Ash- 
land Blvd., Chicago, on August 2nd. There 
were present, Drs. C. M. T. Hulett, J. Erle 
Collier, E. R. Booth, J. L. Holloway, Fred 
Bischoff, Harry M. Still. Elizabeth C. Bass, 
Sidney A. Ellis, C. P. McConnell, and O. J. 
Snyder. 

The hold-over Trustees were all re-elected 
to fill their unexpired term and vacancies on 
the Board were filled by the election of George 
J. Helmer, New York; C. B. Atzen, Omaha, 
Neb.; C. M. T. Hulett, Cleveland, O.: E. R. 
Booth, Cincinnati, O.; L. L. Haight. Los 
Angeles; D. Webb Granberry, Orange, N. J. 

On motion, C. M. Turner Hulett was duly 
elected chairman of the Board of Trustees and 
Fred Bischoff, Secretary, aud Harry M. Still, 
Treasurer of the same. The Finance Com- 
mittee consists of C. M. T. Hulett, chairman, 
H. M. Still. treasurer, F. W. Ward, J. Erle 
Collier, FE. M. Browne. The following con- 
stitutes the Council: FE. R. Booth, E. M. 
Browne, Fred Bischoff. George W. Riley, 
Charles Hazzard, J. L. Holloway, C. B. Atzen. 
Later C. B. Atzen was elected chairman and 
Fred Bischoff secretary. 

THE LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE 

The Legislative conference held a very inter- 
esting and satisfactory meeting. Great interest 
was shown in this department of the work. 
The topic furnishing the text for the chief 
discussion and the formulation of the senti- 
ment of the members present was the report 
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of the Committee on Legislation in regard to 
recently enacted California law. The prevail- 
ing sentiment seemed to be that it was a very 
bad measure. The Legislative Committee’s re- 
port on this law is as follows: 

“A bill positively vicious in its demoralizing 
and weakening influence upon the osteopathic 
profession was passed in California as a sub- 
stitute for the composite board which has been 
in operation in California for six years. Its 
many weak and debatable features cannot here 
be discussed; but your committee has no hesi- 
tancy in saying that, insofar as its bearing upon 
our people is concerned, it is the most per- 
nicious legal medium for the stimulation of 
drug catering and osteopathic weakness and 
professional decay and disintegration, now upon 
the statutes of any state or province in Chris- 
tendom.” 

After a general discussion of laws, the con- 
ference with enthusiasm passed a motion that 
it was the sense of the conference that the 
profession was best regulated and the public 
best protected by separate regulation of the 
osteopathic school of practice. (The Report of 
its Committee on Legislation will be put in 
pamphlet form and sent to the members of 
the A. O. A. at an early date—Enprror.) 


THE NOMINATJNG COMMITTEE 

The meeting of the Nominating Committee, 
consisting of the accredited delegate from each 
state and the members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, met on Tuesday evening, at five o'clock. 
President Atzen called the body to order and 
asked for nominations for chairman. Upon 
motion, W. Banks Meacham, Asheville, N. C., 
was made chairman of the meeting, and Robert 
H. Graham, Batavia, N. Y., was made secre- 
tary. 

The organization being completed, the 
nomination of officers to be presented in 
the report of the Committee, was taken up. 
In appropriate remarks, Dr. Jennette H. 
Bolles, of Denver, was placed in nomina- 
tion by Dr. Perrin. Percy H. Woodall, Bir- 
mingham, was placed in nomination by Dr. 
Holloway: O. J. Snyder of Philadelphia 
was placed in nomination by Dr. Nicholl of 
that city. Forty-four members constituted 
the Committee and Dr. Woodall received a 
majority of all votes cast, and was declared 
the nominee. On motion of Dr. Perrin, the 
nomination of Dr. Woodall was made unani- 
mous. 

For First Vice-President, Frank M. 
Vaughan, of Massachusetts, was placed in 
nomination. There being no other nomin- 
ations, by vote, the secretary cast the hal- 
lot for the said nominee. For Second Vice- 


President, D. L. Tasker placed in nomina- 
tion Dr. Effie E. York, of San Francisco, 
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and there bing no other nomination, the 
Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
of the body for Dr. York. 

H. L. Chiles, being placed in nomination 
for Secretary, asked the privilege of the 
floor to state that he was unwilling for his 
name to be presented to the convention year 
after year, without explanation; that he 
had accepted re-election the past two or 
three years because it seemed the only way 
to carry out the policy adopted by the 
Board of unifying and consolidating the 
work of the Association; but that in justice 
to himself, financially, he could not continue 
the work indefinitely, and would absolutely 
decline now to serve another year but 
for the pledge of the Board of Trustees to 
use its every effort to relieve him of this 
work at the end of the present year. The 
Secretary then cast the ballot of the Associ- 
ation for H. L. Chiles as Secretary. 

William S. Nicholl, of Philadelphia, was 
nominated for Assistant Secretary, and on 
motion declared unanimously elected. For 
Treasurer, two names were placed in nom- 
ination, the present incumbent, M. F. Hu- 
lett, and J. R. McDougall, of Chicago. On 
ballot, the tellers declared that J. R. Mc- 
Dougall received a majority and he was 
declared the nominee. 

The election of five Trustees was taken 
up and the following names were placed 
before the body: J. H. McDowell, New 
York; A. D. Becker, Minnesota; Martha 
Petree, Kentucky; C. B. Atzen, Nebraska; 
G. W. Perrin, Colorado; W. E. Waldo, 
Washington; G. B. Boyer, Illinois; R. H. 
Graham, New York; E. C. Crow, Indiana. 
Ballot being taken, the tellers announced 
that Drs. Atzen, Waldo, Petree, Perrin and 
Becker had received a clear majority of all 
votes cast and were declared the nominees 
of the Committee. 

Having order the President and Secretary 
to sign and present the report to the con- 
vention, the Committee adjourned. 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT SECTION 


At the Kirksville meeting of the A. O. A, 
the section on Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat had 
a half day program on Monday afternoon in 
the amphitheatre of the hospital. The interest 
was great, the room not being large enough 
for all to get in who desired to attend. The 
program lasted from two until five o'clock. 
After five, a short business session was held. 
Dr. C. C. Reid, Denver, was re-elected chair- 
man, and Dr. Pauline R. Mantle, Peoria, IIl., 
was elected secretary. 

It was voted to have a research committee 
for the section appointed to suggest and co- 
operate with the A. T. Still Research Insti- 
tute; a committee of three to co-operate with 
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the chairman of the section as a program com- 
mittee; to have appointed a contingency com- 
mittee, whose duty it shall be to fill vacancies 
on the program on a moment’s notice; to have 
a Collector of Exhibits, whose duty it is to 
collect, preserve and exhibit anatomical speci- 
mens, normal, anomalous and _ pathological; 
the best models, instruments, appliances, charts, 
drawings, photographs, etc., pertaining to the 
eye, ear, nose and throat. 

It was voted to have two or three sessions 
of the section next year, with a view to greater 
extension and enlargement of the work. 

Arrangements were made for a department 
on Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat to be published 
monthly in the A. O. A. JouRNAL. 


TELEGRAMS 


Numerous messages were received at the 
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meeting, among the number from the city of 
Portland and the osteopathic organizations of 
that city and state, urging that that city be 
given the meeting for 1915. 


Messages of the same nature were received 
from the city government and local profes- 
sional organizations of Los Angeles, urging 
Los Angeles as the site for the 1915 meeting. 

The Exposition Company of San Francisco 
also sent very elaborate invitations, urging that 
San Francisco be selected. 

The city of Charleston, S. C., sent messages 
asking for the 1914 meeting. 

Congratulatory messages were received from 
Dr. Effie Koontz, London, Ohio; Walter J. 
and Roberta Ford, Seattle, Wash.; Elsie 
Fletcher and L. Ludloy Haight, Los Angeles; 
Edythe F. Ashmore, Pasadena, and R. C. 
Dugan, Marion, Ohio. 


Official Register of Attendance of Osteopathic Physicians 


Alabama 
Birmingham—A. C. Foster, Brown Marx 
Bldg.; Percy H. Woodall, First National 
Bank Bldg. 
Demopolis—T. C. Reid. 
Mobile—Ellen L. B. Ligon, Inge Bldg. 
Arizona 
Phoenix—D. L. Conner, National Bank of 
Arizona Bldg. 
Arkansas 
Ft. Smith—Charles E. Ross. 
Harrison—T. H. Lay, Bunch Allison Bldg. 
Hope—Charles A. Champlin, 118 W. Ave. B. 
Hot Springs—A. W. Berrow, 610 Central 
Avenue. 
Little Rock—C. A. Dodson, State National 
Bank Bldg. 
California 
Berkeley—Wm. H. Ivie, First Natl. Bank 
Bldg.; Josephine A. Jewett, 2428 Ban- 
croft Way. 
Fresno—P. V. Aaronson, Rowell Bldg. 
Los Angeles—Louisa Burns, Pacific Col- 
lege: H. W. Forbes, 318 Clay St.; Dain 
L. Tasker, Auditorium Bldg.; C. A. 
Whiting, Pacific College. 
Oakland—Charles Buckholz, Thayer Bldg. 
Pasadena—J. S. White, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 
Sacramento—Henry F. Miles, Ochsner Bldg. 
San Francisco—D. C. Farnham, 323 Geary 
St.: Margaret H. Farnham, 323 Geary 
St.: Effie E. York. Elkan Gunst Bldg. 
Santa Barbara—L. J. Goodrich, Aiken Bldg.; 
Mary Walters, 1211 Mora Villa Ave. 
South Pasadena—Lillian Whiting. 


Colorado 

Canon City—J. Homer Dickson, Harrison 
Block. 

Crook—J. E. Ramsey. 

Denver—Elizabeth C. Bass, Empire Bldg.; 
Jeannette H. Bolles, 1459 Ogden St.; J. 
V. Frey, 1645 E. 16th Ave.; Murray 
Graves, Symes Bldg.; Martha A. Mor- 
rison, 1315 E. 13th Ave.; Geo. W. Perrin, 
Empire Bldg.; C. C. Reid, Majestic Bldg. 

Longmont—N. S. G. Bowersox, Kistler Ble. 

Wray—Lillian Friend. 

Connecticut 

New Haven—Bertha A. Riley, 1150 Chapel 
Street. 

Florida 

Key West—J. Merlin Achor, 12314 Duval St. 

Lakeland—Sarah Wheeler. 

Miami—A. L. Evans, 212%4 12th St.; J. L. 
Evans, 212% 12th St. 

Ormond—May Brevard.  ._ 

St. Augustine—Eila X. Quinn, 25 Jefferson 
Bldg. 

Georgia 

Albany—Frances Saunders, Davis Exchange 
Bank Bldg. 

Americus—F. L. Thurman, 285 Jackson St.; 
Stella C. Thurman, 235 Jackson St. 

Cordele—J. W. Elliott. 

Marietta—FEdwin L. Harris, 606 Church St. 

Rome—Dr. Nannie B. Riley, Cherokee Ins. 
Bldg. 

Idaho 

Idaho Falls—Charles Rogers. 

Illinois 
Alton—A. B. Wyckoff. 
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Augusta—A. O. Howd, 28 E. Main St. 

Biggsville—Elvina Mekemson. 

Bloomington—Ethel Burner, Unity Bldg. 

Canton—C. G. Howard, 36 W. Walnut St. 

Carbondale—Laura E. Swartz. 

Chicago—Fred Bischoff, Goddard Bldg.; 
Mary H. Conner, Auditorium Bldg.; J 
Deason, 122 Ashland Blvd.; Lizzie O. 
Griggs, 108 N. State St.; A. P. Kottler, 
81 E. Madison St.; James A. Linnell, 37 
S. Wabash Ave.; J. R. McDougall, 27 E. 
Monroe St.; E. R. Proctor, 27 E. Monroe 
St.; James W. Scallan, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; Fred L. Schmitt, 5733 Ontario St.; 
F. M. Schwarzel, 32 Auditorium Bldg.; 
Dr. Lloyd Stewart, 803 Goddard Bldg. 

Decatur—F. N. Grimsley, Powers Bldg.; 
Josephine Hartwig, Powers Bldg.; Lulu 
Hartwig, Powers Bldg. 

Dixon—L. R. Trowbridge. 

Elmwood—G. E. Thompson. 

Galena—B. A. Woodard, 200 Main St. 

Galesburg—Cora G. Hemstreet, 309 Holmes 
Bldg. 

Geneseo—Etta O. Chambers, 

Greenview—A. R. Brunsman. 

Griggsville—C. B. Ingalls. 

Havana—Emma C. Fager, 300 S. Plum St. 

Jacksonville—E. Wagner, Cherry Flats. 

Jerseyville—A. M. Wiles. 

Kewanee—R. Roddy, Neagle-Cowan Bldg. 

La Salle—M. Loring, Neustadt Bldg. 

Macomb—M. P. Browning, 222 Randolph St. 

Marion—H. D. Norris and wife. 

Mason City—A. N. Ovens. 

Mattoon—J. C. Walker. 

Moline—Lola L. Hays, 415%4 16th St. 
Monmouth—Effie M. Messick, Searles 
Bldg.; Lurena Rezner, Lahann Bldg. 

Monticello—C. O. Cline, Dighton Bldg. 
Morris—F. W. Graham, 217% Liberty St. 
Olney—Anna D. Pixley, Eckonrode Bidg. 
Ottawa—J. J. Moriarity, Maloney Bldg. 
Pekin—Lydia H. Holmes, Marshall Blk. 
Peoria—E. Q. Thawley, Woolner Bldg. 
Prophetstown—Mabel Brown. 
Quincy—Daisy E. Walker, 1648 Main St.; 
J. F. Walker, Mercantile Bldg. 
Salem—L. L. Thompson. 
Shelbyville—Tennie M. Chase. 
Springfield—Pauline R. Mantle, Pierik 
Bldg.; Ottie M. Maxey, 409 E. Capitol 
Avenue. 
Tuscola—Ernest M. Moore; C. C. Rude, 
Hurst Bldg. 
Virginia—Lorna Alice Oliphant. 


115 W. 2d St. 


Indiana 
Brazil—J. E. Baker, Citizens’ National Bank 
Bldg. 
Connersville—J. H. Baughman, 512 Central 
Avenue. 
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Elkhart—E. C. Crow, 2d and Franklin Sts.; 
Elizabeth M. Crow, 401 S. 2d St. 

Evansville—W. C. Montague, Miller Bldg. 

Fowler—Geo. R. Price. 

Indianapolis—M. E. Clark, Board of Trade 
Bldg.; Orren E. Smith, Traction Term- 
inal Bldg.; J. F. Spaunhurst, State Life 
Bldg. 

Kokomo—Frank H. Smith. 

Lafayette—T. P. Huffman, 112 N. 6th St. 

Michigan City—Julia Fogarty, 312 E. Mar- 
ket Street. 

North Manchester—Lona D. Borough; S. 
Borough. 

Iowa 

Ames—Clark M. Proctor, 316 Main St. 

Bedford—O. A. Mace. 

Bloomfield—I. N. Thompson. 

Britt—M. E. Ilgenfritz. 

Centerville—D. Dillon, 216 E. State St.; 
J. A. Dillon, 216 E. State St. 

Clarinda—Carrie B. Collier, 1610 Main St.; 
Chas. H. Collier, 1610 Main St. 

Creston—Geo. F. Wagoner, Maple St. 

Des Moines—Sarah S. Brown, 1307 Maple 
St.; Della B. Caldwell, Flynn Bldg.; 
Emily M. Pike, 410 Utica Bldg.; D. S. 
Jackman, 1422 Locust St.; Ella D. Still, 
Century Bldg.; Jennie A. Still, 729 E. 
Locust St.; S. S. Still, Century Bldg.; 
S. L. Taylor, 1521 Linden St. 

Fairfield—Nellie O. Lundquist, Ball Bldg.; 
W. O. Pool, Junkin Block. 

Grinnell—Louise L. Ostrem. 

Hawarden—A. W. Peterson; Ida E. Peter- 
son. 

Iowa Falls—D. V. Moore. 

Jefferson—J. K. Johnson. 

Leon—J. O. Woodmansee. 

Manchester—Norman D. Wilson. 

Marshalltown—J. R. Bullard, 28 E. Main St. 

Maquoketa—Grace D. Urban, Main and 
Pleasant Streets. 

Missouri Valley—H. W. Gamble. 

Nevada—Z. Z. Propst. 

Newton—Wnm. Stryker. 

Oelwein—Isador McKnigcht, 17 First St. E. 

Ottumwa—Ollie H. P. Myers, 114 W. Sec- 
ond Ave.; Eliz. M. Thompson, 211 E. 
Fourth Street. 

Sidney—George G. Chappell. 

Sioux City—Ella R. Gilmour, Security Bldg. 

Sutherland—G. A. Aupperle. 

Washington—Blanche B. Record, 205 S. 
Marion St. 

Webster City—E. S. Mitterling. 

Wellman—F. H. Weidlein, Box 176. 

Kansas 

Atchison—Elizabeth Wood, 527 Commercial 
Street. 

Beloit—L. A. Kissinger, 109 Main St. 
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Caldwell—Leland S. Larimore, State Bank 
Bldg. 

Cherryvale—Chas. H. Chandler. 

Clay Center—H. K. Benneson, 434% Lin- 
coln Ave. 

Columbus—A. M. Reid. 

Concordia—W. B. Edwards, 79 Washington 
St.; J. E. Gibbons. 

Emporia—Gladdis Armor, 502 Constitution 
St.; Myrtle Pleasant Morrison, 525 Com- 
mercial St. 

Florence—J. J. Link. 

Fort Scott—E. B. Carney, 1% S. Main St. 

Hiawatha—Linda Hardy. 

Highland—F. H. Martin. 

Holton—Elmer Williams. 

Iola—W. P. Hull, 5% N. Jefferson St.; A. 
B. Twadell, 15 W. Madison St. 

Kingman—Florence J. Barrows. 

Larned—C. A. Campbell, Broadway. 

Lawrence—J. R. Bechtel; Sarah E. Car- 
rothers, 1046 Vermont St. 

Miltonvale—B. P. Smith. 

Oswego—Edward C. Braun, 409%4 Com- 
mercial St. - 

Ottawa—G. B. Wolf. 

Pittsburg—Josephine A. Trabue, Syndicate 
Bldg. 

Stafford—C. A. Tedrick. 

Topeka—Guy E. Owens, Mills Bldg. 

Wellington—Mollie Howell, 112%4 S. Wash- 
ington St. 

Yates Center—Mada Oliver; J. E. Ramsay. 

Kentucky 

Cynthiana—Adeline R. Bell, 44 Pike St. 

Louisville—Frank Collyer, Pope Bldg.; Mrs. 
Ida J. Shephardson. 

Paducah—J. T. Gilbert, City Nat. Bnk. Bldg. 

Paris—Martha Petree, Agricultural Bank 
Bldg. 

Louisiana 

Shreveport—Earl McCracken, 
mercial National Bank Bldg. 

Maine 

Portland—Louise M. Bugley, 633 Congress 

Street. 


425 Com- 


Maryland 
Baltimore—J. W. Jones, 11 N. Charles St. 
Massachusetts 
Boston—Kendall L. Achorn, 687 Boylston 
Street. 
Springfield—Lottie C. Barbee, 31 Maple St. 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor—W. S. Mills, Goodspeed Blk. 
Bay City—Otto B. Gates, Crapo Blk. 
Detroit—C. A. Bennett, Valpey Building; 
George Burt F. Clarke, University Bldg.; 
E. O. Millay. 
Dowagiac—F. L. Harden, 109 S. Front St. 
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Grand Rapids—Margaret S. Thompson, 68 
Ransom St. 

Minnesota 

Mankato—D. B. Catlin, 417 Front St. 

Marshall—L. E. Ijams. 

Minneapolis—F. M. Davey, 375 E. Grant St.; 
F. E. Jorris, Lindley Blk.; Leslie S. 
Keyes, Andrus Bldg.; K. Janie Manuel, 
Masonic Temple; Harriet A. Nelson, 
Essex Blk.; E. C. Pickler, 17 S. Sixth St. 

Owatonna—R. F. Weeks, Parrott and Smith 
Bldg. 

Preston—A. D. Becker. 

St. Paul—C. A. Upton, N. Y. Life Bldg. 

Missouri 

Albany—Charles A. Lane. 

Bethany—E. F. and J. F. Harding. 

Boonville—J. A. Barnett, 617 Spring St. 

Braymer—Frank F. Graham, P. O. Box 106. 

Breckenridge—W. H. Thompson. 

Carthage—Frances W. Harris, 1007 Grant 
Street. 

Charleston—W. F. Aydelotte. 

Clayton—F. J. Meyer, St. Louis County 
Bank Bldg. 

De Soto—James D. and Emma H. Edwards. 

Fayette—L. M. Robinson. 

Fulton—H. U. Wenger, 803 Court 
Roger B. Wood, 514 Court St. 

Gallatin—J. H. Hastings. 

Hamilton—W. Dawes. 

Hannibal—P. R. Cain, 609a Broadway. 

Jefferson City—E. L. Shaw, W. & W. Bldg. 

Joplin—FE. G. Carel, 702 Main St. 

Kahoka—W. F. Pauly, Myres Bldg. 

Kansas City—W. J. Conner, Commerce 
Bldg.; A. Still Craig, 3030 Tracy Ave.; 
Mary E. Harwood, 702 Munford Court; 
J. W. Hofsess, Shukert Bldg.; W. S. 
Hord, 1023 Grand Ave.; S. B. Kelso, Re- 
serve Bank Bldg.; Sara Leinbach, 3348 
Michigan Ave.; Ina P. Livingston, Ridge 
Bldg.: L. R. Livingston, Ridge Bldg.; 
Beulah Merrifield. 2763 Holmes St.: Ef- 
fie M. Messick; Clara B. Moffett, Com- 
merce Bldg.; Theodosia E. Purdom, 
Westover Bldg.: Zudie P. Purdom, West- 
over Bldg.; Elbert A. Tice, Shukert 
Bldg.; E. B. Veazie, Commerce Bldg.; 
C. H. Weeks, 420 W. 59th St. 

King City—C. D. Sawtelle. 

Kirksville—Frank, Baird, Frank L. Bigsby, 
M. A. Boyes, C. H. Croxton, Roy K. 
Eldridge, L. von H. Gerdine, G. I. Green, 
Frank R. Heine, Eugene H. Henry, A. 
S. Hollis, 316 S. Franklin St.; J. Prudence 
Kendall, 199 S. Fifth St.; M. E. S. Len- 
hart; Harvey Moore; Frank Norris, E. 
A. Rice, I. M. Roberts, Mrs. I. M. Rob- 
erts, Mary E. Roberts, Harry Still, J. N. 
Wagoner. 


St.; 
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Marshall—George T. Nuckles, R. H. Nuck- 
les. 

Maryville—Mrs. C. A. Bone, Grace T. 
Phelps, Mabel Willett, 401 E. Randolph 
Street. 

Mexico—F. M. Shoush, H. I. Turley, 302 W. 
Monroe St. 

Milan—A. M. Fuller, Nellie H. Fuller. 

Monroe City—H. W. Allen. 

Montgomery—J. V. McManis. 

Mound City—Ida Rogers. 

Nevada—Nellie Ferry; Bertram J. Mavity, 
130%4 N. Cedar St. 

Ridgeway—Margaret Penfold. 

Salisbury—S. B. Williams. 

Shelbina—E. M. Mills. 

Springfield—G. L. Noland, Baker Blk. 

St. Charles—Minnie Miller Bedell, First St.; 
Wm. C. Wilson, 216 N. Main St. 

St. Joseph—Will W. Grow, Logan Bldg. 

St. Louis—Miss A. N. Adams, Carleton 
Bldg.; Arminta Bailey, Frisco Bldg.; 
Homer E. Bailey, Frisco Bldg.; Walter 
Bailey, Frisco Bldg.; Rena A. Bammert, 
5610a Delmar Ave.; Calvin M. Case, 
Carleton Bldg.; Nannie J. Chappell, Cen- 
tral National Bank Bldg.; H. L. Conner, 
Central National Bank Bldg.; A. B. Cul- 
ley. Central National Bank Bldg.; W. H. 
Eckert. Century Bldg.; W. F. Englehart, 
Central National Bank Bldg.; A. B. King, 
Third National Bank Bldg.; Nancy K. 
Meek, Carleton Bldg.; A. Orr, Missouri 
Trust Bldg.; Caroline L. Weber, 1248 
Goodfellow Ave. 

Tarkio—Theodore Paul. 

Trenton—Lulu J. Herbert, Kress Bldg. 

Unionville—E. M. Painter. 

Webb City—O. D. Baxter, P. O. Bldg. 

Webster Groves—Mrs. L. E. Faris, 120 
Gorelock Bldg. 

Wellsville—H. L. M. Betzner. 

Windsor—Martha J. Moffet. 

Montana 

Anaconda—Anna Stoltenberg. 

Big Timber—R. M. Wolf. 

Billings—Millie Burk. 

Butte—Hugh Thomas Ashlock. 

Miles City—F. J. Eimert, Miles Bldg. 

Missoula—Asa Willard. 

Nebraska 

Fremont—Wm. H. Cobble, Fremont Natl. 
Bank Bldg.; J. T. Young. 

Friend—Gwynne H. Yoder. 

Hastings—C. K. Struble, First National 
Bank Bldg. 

Lineoln—Van B. Smith, Oliver Theatre Blg. 

Norfolk—Jessie M. Crane, 117 Fourth St. 

Omaha—C. B. Atzen, Omaha National Bank 
Bldg.: W. S. Heller, Court House; P. F. 
Kani, Boston Store Bldg.; Jennie M. 
Laird, 2513 Farnum St. 

Tekamah—J. P. Merritt. 
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University Place—Emma H. Leigh, 142 W. 
Eighteenth Street. 

New Jersey 
Camden—Frank Miller, 522 Cooper St. 

East Orange—J. C. Burnett, 11 Arlington 
Avenue. 

Orange—H. L. Chiles, 5 Ivy Court. 

Newark—A. S. Hensley, 47 Penn. Ave.; J. 
Harris Maxfield, 4 Myrtle Ave. 

New Mexico 
Alamogordo—M. Ione Hulett. 
Albuquerque—C. H. Conner. 
Raton—Nannie Elmore, Love Bldg. 

New York 

Batavia—R. H. Graham, 10 Jackson St. 

Brooklyn—Arthur S. Bean, 34 Jefferson 
Ave.; Anna Hadley, 68 Montague St.; 
M. Cebelia Hollister, 1250 Pacific St.; 
Kate Norris, 703 Green Ave. 

Buffalo—Anetta Dieckmann; Louisa Dieck- 
mann, 415 Vermont St.; A. C. Paul, 748 
Ellicott Sq.; P. L. Weegar, 1721 Main St. 

Carthage—G. V. Webster, Strickland Bldg. 

New York—E. E. Beeman, 500 Fifth Ave.; 
Anna Hadley; George J. Helmer, 187 
Madison Ave.; Thomas H. Spence, 251 
W. 92 St.; Ernest E. Tucker, 35 Madi- 
son Ave.; Richard Wanless, 105 E. 15th 
Street. ; 

Rochester—R. H. Williams, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

Syracuse—Amos G. French, 125 E. Onon- 
daga Street. 

North Carolina 
Asheville—W. Banks Meacham, Legal Bldg. 
Durham—Mary S. Tucker. 

Rocky Mount—M. J. Carson, Philips Bldg. 

Smithfield—Della Kevil Stevens. 

North Dakota 
Ellendale—H. K. Rydell. 

Ohio 

Bellefontaine—Sallie M. Conner, Chalfont 
Block. 

Cincinnati—E. R. Booth, Traction Bldg.; 
Eliza Edwards, Traction Bldg.; Maude L. 
Warner, 9 Park Flats; Clara Wernicke, 
Haddon Hall. 

Cleveland—C. M. Turner Hulett, New Eng- 
land Bldg. 

Columbus—M. F. Hulett. 8 E. Broad St.: 
Lawrence H. McCartney, Harrison Bldg 

Dayton—FE. H. Cosner, Reibold Bldg. 

Fostoria—Vera F. Derr, Masonic Blk. 

Medina—W. N. Coons. 

Mt. Vernon—Joseph Wenger, 19% F. Vine 
Street. 

Newark—Franklin F. Corkwell, 961%4 W. 
Main Street. 

Soringfield—FE. W. Sackett, Bushnell Bldg. 

Oklahoma 

Bartlesville—Lvnette R. 
Dewev Ave. 

Blackwell—H. C. Wallace. National Blk. 


Barton, 312% 
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Chickasha—W. S. Corbin, Citizen’s National 
Bank Bldg. 

Claremore—A. A. Swift. 

Durant—Lena McCraray, 324 W. Main St. 

Hobart—J. R. Gilmour. 

Oklahoma City—Wm. G. Classen, 433 W. 
Thirteenth St. 

Stillwater—Carl Wetzel, 616 Main St. 

Wilburton—H. A. Tucker. 

Oregon 

Oregon City—J. A. Van Brakle, Masonic 
Temple. 

Portland—Mary E. Giles, Swetland Bldg.; 
Hezzie C. P. Moore, Selling Bldg. 

Pennsylvania 

Erie—B. W. Sweet, 136 W. Tenth St. 

Harrisburg—H. M. Vastine, 109 Locust St. 

Lancaster—Emma Purnell, Woolworth Blg. 

Oil City—H. J. Reinecke, 207 Lincoln St. 

Philadelphia—A. D. Campbell, 1524 Chest- 
nut St.; Mary G. Couch, 4424 Chestnut 
St.; C. G. Curran, Mint Arcade Bldg.; 
Marie Ellicott Magill, Franklin Bank 
Bldg.; Simon Peter Ross, Land Title 
Bldg.; O. J. Snyder, Witherspoon Bldg.; 
S. F. Warren, 1112 Chestnut St.; Irving 
Whalley, Land Title Bldg. 

Plainsville—M. Evans. 

Scranton—Margaret Evans, 
Avenue. 

Washington—L. S. Irwin. 

Wilkes-Barre—Catharine E. Davies, Ella M. 
Rosengrant. 

York—E. M. Downing, Rupp Bldg. 

South Carolina 
Anderson—Lillian L. Carter, Bleckley Bldg. 
Charleston—R. V. Kennedy, 222 King St. 
Beresford—Isabel Abild. 

Huron—J. H. Mahaffy, 322%%4 Dakota Ave. 

Sioux Falls—A. M. Glasgow, Minnehaha 
Bldg. 

Watertown—C. W. Sherfey, 10714 N. Oak 
Street. 


623 Madison 


Tennessee 
Humboldt—C. A. Ross, G. P. Smith. 
Knoxville—W. F. Link, Empire Bldg. 
Memphis—J. W. Harrison, Jr., Goodwyn 
Institute: J. H. Harrison, Goodwyn In- 
stitute; P. K. Norman, Central Bank 
Bldg.: H. Viehe, Randolph Bldg. 
Murfreesboro—F. A. Boulware, 309 Main St. 
Nashville—J. Erle Collier. Stahlman Bldg.; 
Bessie A. Duffield, Wilcox Bldg.: E. C. 
Rav. Hitchcock Bldg.; J. R. Shackleford, 
Jackson Bldg. 
Newport—A. L. Hawkins. 
Trenton—R. L. Park. 
Texas ; 
Amarillo—Gertrude M. and Kibby J. Clem- 
ents, Old Eberstadt Bldg. 
Austin—Rose Bathrick, 110 Ninth St. 
Bay City—B. L. Livengood. 
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Beaumont—D. W. Davis, V. Weiss Bldg. 

Cleburne—A. D. Ray. 

Dallas—J. L. Holloway, Wilson Bldg. 

Denton—John S. Crawford, Donahower Blk. 

Fort Worth—Thomas Ray, Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 

Houston—J. A. Malone, Union National 
Bank Bldg. 

San Antonio—A. G. Church, Moore Bldg.; 
Rose T. Stern, Gibbs Bldg. 

Waco—B. L. Gayle, 515 N. 12th St.; J. Ellen 
Gildersleeve, Provident Bldg. 

Waxahachie—Alice O. Poulter. 

Whitewright—Minnie B. Harman. 


Washington 

Seattle—Arthur B. Cunningham, Leary 
Bldg.; H. Crofton, Leary Bldg.; Anna B. 
Ford, Hoge Bldg.; W. E. Waldo, North- 
ern Bank and Trust Bldg. 

Spokane—Louis L. Garrigues, Old National 
Bank Bldg. 

West Virginia 
Huntington—W. J. Seaman. 
Morgantown—Joseph Donley Miller, 87 

Beechurst Ave. 

Staunton—H. S. Beckler, Witz Bldg. 
Wisconsin 
Appleton—Eliza M. Culbertson, Post Bldg. 

Hudson—Luella Hovland. 

Madison—Elva J. Lyman, 213 N. Hamilton 
Street. 

Milwaukee—William D. McNary, Matthews 
Bldg.; Ernest C. Bond, Wells Bldg.; Ed- 
win J. Elton, Matthews Bldg. 

Prairie du Chien—Ruth M. White. 

Wausau—H. A. Whitehead. 

White Water—G. F. Mumma, 111 Main St. 

Canada 

Berlin, Ontario—Edgar D. Heist, 39 King 
St., West. 

Hamilton, Ontario—H. E. Sinden, Bank of 
Hamilton Bldg. 

Toronto, Ontario—Hubert Pocock, Beres- 
ford Apts.; F. P. Millard, 12 Richmond 
Street, East. a 

Scotland 

Edinburgh—Franklin Hudson, 
downe Crescent. 

Without Addresses 
Grace Bolles, James Burris, E. C. Cain, 

H. F. Canance, Edythe L. Carel, Dr. Chal- 

font, Etina K. Curry, W. B. Currey, W. M. 

Divoll, H. A. Douglay, B. Farr, James 

Fraser, Eugenia W. Graham, S. J. Hassell, 

Ethel Heist, R. F. Hetherington, C, C. 

James, A. A. Kaiser, Blanche E. Kinney, 

Mabel Link. Roscoe Lyd, Zero Martz, Alice 

Mavhugh, Carl Moore, Royal W. Neff, J. 

F. Ponge, W. Reid, F. H. Snyder. S. H. 

Sover, Seth Trowbridge, Earl F. Weaver. 

Mabel Willett. 
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TECHNIQUE 


Cart P. McConne Lt, D. O., Chicago 


To be able to thoroughly and voluntarily 
relax is an acquirement. The technicist appre- 
ciates to the full the necessity of complete re- 
laxation in order that the parts may be ad- 
justed with a minimum of irritation and shock. 
This requires more or less practice upon the 
patient’s part, and, also, another essential, con- 
fidence in the physician. 

No doubt nearly every individual dissipates 
a tremendous amount of nervous energy daily 
by not taking advantage of odd moments and 
simply letting go of the excessive muscular ten- 
sion. It is an important method of conserving 
one’s energy and strength; and in a short time 
the habit will be most beneficial, and actually 
noticeable, to both body and mind, by increasing 
resistance to disease processes, preventing fati- 
gue, and establishing poise and equanimity. 
One’s efficiency is thereby greatly increased 
and improved. Fussiness and undue activity 
is always indicative of an enervated condition. 

To acquire the art, probably one should begin 
by lying flat upon the floor or some similar 
hard and firm, level surface and consciously 
let go of and relax all the muscles possible in 
the body. If this is done ten minutes daily 
for a short time, one will be the possessor of 
a means that will work wonders, because it 
conserves the energy, toward health retain- 
ment and attainment. And health is our best 
asset, whether our work is physical or mental 
or both. This is a practice for both physician 
and patient. After once acquired he will be 
able to put it to excellent use whether he is 
lying, sitting or standing. 

All are familiar with individuals who are 
constantly flapping their wings or fanning the 
air, physically or mentally or both, and seem- 
ingly never arriving anywhere. Then there are 
a class who have this bad habit and arrive 
somewhere, but the price they pay is a huge 
one. Its effects, deletericusly, are on a par 
with its cousin, unnecessary worry. These are 
among the paces that kill. 

Now, in our opinion, there is a happy med- 
ium to all this, for there is the other extreme, 
over-relaxation. Over-relaxation in the treat- 
ing room usually comes about from over-treat- 
ment. We believe this is decidedly more harm- 
ful than under-treatment. There are excep- 
tions, of course; but those operators who de- 
liberately and purposely allow time, instead of 
skill, to dominate their treatment, who invari- 
ably turn their treating rooms into a near- 
dormitory, are not getting the best results pos- 
sible. This is being on a par with over- 
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solicitousness and timidness. Relaxation does 
not mean to overcome the normal tone of 
muscles, or rather the tone of normal muscles, 
for then relaxation at once enters the realm 
of pathology. Tone is one of the health essen- 
tials according to our physiologic and osteo- 
pathic teachings. But hyper-tonicity, contrac- 
tions, contractures, and irritation can be de- 
cidedly benefited by careful relaxation on the 
part of the patient as well as of the physician. 
This, in a sense, means physiologic rest. 

To obtain the confidence of a patient is al- 
ways desirable, if not absolutely necessary. 
We must remember the instinct of self-preser- 
vation is a dominating one. Conscious relaxa- 
tion on the patient’s part helps to break down 
this barrier. A little study of the personality 
of the patient and due attention to the details 
of his disorder will go far to establish con- 
fidence, and then the relaxation problem in the 
particular point at issue will be a compara- 
tively easy matter. How much wear and tear 
can be saved for both parties is undoubtedly 
common experience of every practitioner. 

Every one probably has his special method 
for relaxation. This is not a vital point, so 
long as he does not make unnecessarily hard 
work of it or spend a needless lot of time. 
There is one point, however, that many do not 
follow out with any degree of art, and that is, 
wasting time in trying to relax a muscle or 
group of muscles when some osseous lesion, 
that should be adjusted, is the primary trouble. 

Closely allied to the relaxing habit (we are 
now speaking of a treatment given by a few, 
which in every instance they execute relaxing 
stunts and nothing else, and dub it osteopathy) 
is the movement habit. It is very difficult to 
speak of this without appearing presumptious, 
but we are going to take the chance. Why is 
it that a number of so-termed osteopaths will 
combine a little relaxation with a few move- 
ments of the chest and abdomen and neck and 
limbs and think it is osteopathy? Is it because 
they have not really a conception of osteop- 
athy? or is it laziness? or do they think the 
results obtained justify the means? They cer- 
tainly did not learn it from Dr. Still. Good 
technicists like Drs. Forbes and Laughlin have 
not taught it. It can be nothing more or less 
than bastard osteopathy. Truly we are in 
need of a revival, or possibly a cyclone would 
be better; at any rate something. No doubt a 
technique purge would benefit every last one 
of us. 

Upon the other hand, technique is a most 
difficult art, and back of technique is the more 
difficult diagnostic requirements. If we have 
the will to strive perhaps in time a really all 
around scientific technique, based upon. dem- 
onstrable mechanics and mathematics, will be 
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evolved. We have it in spots, which certainly 
adumbrates the future. 

We should not confuse relaxing and inhibit- 
ing methods with those that are stimulating. 
This department has discussed several times 
the relation of osteopathic adjustment to such 
methods. No doubt massage has an important 
field to fulfill. An interesting point is made by 
McKenzie in his “Exercise in Education and 
Medicine.” He says massage and gymnastic 
work is apt to be over-done, especially at first. 
In massage, he states, the maximum muscular 
stimulation is reached at the end of five min- 
utes, then if kept up, muscular strength will 
deteriorate. 


Personality in the sick room is a big factor 
toward the success of a treatment. All will 
probably agree, that, other things being equal, 
personality is a very important requirement of 
an all around effective armamentarium. This 
does not imply that a large per cent. of dis- 
eases are of mental origin per se, but it does 
mean all diseases have a mental factor. Con- 
fidence in a physician goes a long ways in the 
treating room. This is an important key to 
mental therapy. But personality without brains 
is mere bluff. 

J. S. Baughman, D. O., writes: 


Wish simply to say that when I go into a sick 
room, I try to wear a smile, and with it for the 
patient a happy thought to make him forget, for the 
time being, his troubles; and I always find it good, 
mo matter what ails the patient. Too many of us 
wear a long face, look wise, knit our brows, and thus 
perhaps cause a cold shiver to start over the already 
over-contracted muscles of the spine of the patient. 


Upon another point he says: 


In the treatment of a gravitated liver, or viscus 
below the diaphragm: I have my table covered with 
corduroy to prevent slipping, and by this means I am 
enabled to elevate foot of table sixteen to eighteen 
inches, and as the patient lies prone with body on 
same plane, limbs can be flexed, and then standing 
on the left of patient, right hand under the ribs, and 
left with palm over the liver, gentle but deep, firm 
pressure can be given the organ without injury, and 
quick release, results in comfort to patient. All of 
my work over abdomen is done slowly, deeply, but 
gently, working as much as possible in harmony with 
the natural peristaltic movement of the viscus involved. 

In replacing or raising a floating kidney, this post 
tion is helpful. Likewise with all gravitated viscera, 
as it enables the patient to thoroughly relax the ab- 
dominal muscles. 


During the past year we have received some- 
thing like two hundred letters bearing upon 
different methods of technique. Those bear- 
ing upon technique of the cervical region have 
shown a remarkable uniformity as to effective- 
ness. The large majority are clean-cut and to 
the point. We have selected a number of them 
for publication. We believe they will prove 
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instructive and interesting to all practicians. 
We have space for only part of them in this 
issue. They are in answer to the question, 
“Your favorite method of adjustment of rota- 
tion between the third and fourth cervicals?” 
This is probably a “typical” lesion of the neck, 
and the same principle will apply to several 
other lesions of this region. 


Harry W. Forses, D. O., says: For correcting a 
third cervical, either have the patient on the table or 
the stool; I bend the head away from the lesion, 
which slightly exaggerates it. With the lower verte- 
brae immobilized, I then turn the face sharply toward 
the side of the lesion and then bend to the side of 
the lesion and push downward, turning and bending 
toward the side of the lesion with a downward pres- 
sure. This is effective in most lesions from the axis 
to the fifth cervical. 


G. H. Carpenter, D. O., says: Preparatory work 
first. Patient on table on back; draw patient over 
end of table to shoulders; support head of patient 
against my abdomen, using a towel on light, soft pad. 
Grasp neck with both hands, using lateral bending 
and rotation and extension, and compression by press- 
ing on top of head with abdomen. With my thumbs 
anterior and fingers posterior, use pressure in direc- 
tion of normal relations, as the articular surfaces of 
the vertebrae open up with the movements given. 
I do not use force or cause the patient any discomfort. 


F. H. Situ, D. O., writes: Patient sitting on 
stool. Operator supports head of patient between 
hands of operator, reaching round hack of tranverse 
process on the prominent side with middle finger. 
Then flexing head on neck, toward prominent side, 
securing relaxation. Then with quick forward rota- 
tion of head and neck above fixed point, rotating it 
toward correct position. 


Orren E. Smitn, D. O.: Lateral flexion, with pa- 
tient on his hack, is very serviceable to me here. I 
also use longitudinal rotation of the long axis of the 
column, with the patient sitting on the stool. Some- 
times I use longitudinal traction at the same time, but 
consider this method somewhat dangerous if not used 
properly. 


BR. W. Sweet, D. O.: Patient on back. Place hand 
on neck with fingers on convexity and thumb on 
concavitv. Place other hand under chin. Turn head 
and neck as far as will go to side, very gently with 
patient relaxed well. Then turn neck a little more 
and pull slightly with hand under chin. Neck will 
rotate into place; when properly used and applied, this 
cannot injure patient. 


D. L. Crarx, D. O.: Correcting right lateral of 
third or fourth cervical. Patient on hack on the table; 
stand at right side of head. Right forearm of patient 
under left axilla of operator, lean back to produce 
tens‘on. Patient’s head down to right in operator’s 
left hand, right hand placed on left side of offending 
vertebra, produce tension upon neck, as well as arm 
of patient, then with slight thrust downward with 
right hand and raise head backward and slightly up- 
ward with left hand. This is the most effective way 
of correcting the lesion of that nature I have met with. 

Second Method: Patient on back, relaxed as much 
as possible. Stand at head of patient, right hand on 
back of neck on offending part, head resting on fore- 
arm, left hand on chin. Elevate chin, turn head to 
right, rotate slightly until muscles are relaxed, then 
with slight thrust up and back, this lesion may be 
corrected nicely. 
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Cuarites S. Green, D. O.: Long axis of head at 
right angles or perpendicular to plane of articular 
facet of fourth cervical. Flexion posteriorly, forced 
rotation with pressure on fourth cervical and third 
cervical on opposite side. 


D. Wess Granperry, D. O.: Here I use the ordi- 
nary method of exaggeration, with pressure on the 
opposite side, flexion, rotation and extension, endeavor- 
ing to maintain the fourth vertebra as a fixed point, 
moving the third with the head and first and second 
as parts of the lever. 


Water E. Exrrincx, D. O.: Patient on back. Fix 
segment below by turning head so as to exaggerate the 
lesion. Then hold bone ‘below the lesion and turn 
head back, with slight traction, toward other side 
until lesion is corrected. 


J. W. Tones, D. O.: Stand beside patient, who is 
sitting. Pass arm about head. Then forcibly raise 
head and move it upon the spine in desired direction, 
while technique is accomplished by your hand upon 
the third and fourth cervicals. 


Usually yields to simple ex- 
In more resistant 


W. F. Linx, D. O.: 
aggeration, rotation and extension. 
cases the following is effective: Patient supine; 
operator stands at side opposite lesion; makes fixed 
point with fingers of left hand passed under patient’s 
neck; right hand rotates the head in a_ horizontal 
plane, using chin as a lever. This is effective from 
third eervical to sixth cervical, but must be used 
with due caution. 


Gro. H. Hermer, D. O.: Patient on table on side, 
more often patient on back. Approximate lesion, then 
exaggerate one-fourth turn and extension. 


Gro. M. Lavecuirn, D. O.: For a rotation between 
the third and fourth cervicals; I first examine the 
neck thoroughly with patient sitting on the stool, 
and also lying on his back, relaxing the contracted 
muscles to make sure the position of the bone. I 
then. with the patient s‘tting, make a fixed point with 
my thumb and fingers at the fourth cervical, and the 
third is replaced by rotation and traction. I some- 
times simply take hold of the chin, letting the head 
fall awav from the side where the rotation is posterior, 
then twist the head around as far as it will go without 
force, and give the head a quick, careful jerk when 
I reach the limit of tension, which last motion is to 
one side and upward, which will usually effect a 
separation of the third and fourth cervicals and break 
up the little adhesions. 


Frank C. Farmer, D. O., gives the following 
as means of detecting deviations of the in- 
nominates: 

“1. Pelvis in relation to back: musculature 
of affected side contracted. tending to im- 
mobolize that lateral half of the body. De- 
termined by patient prone; operator grasping 
apn-oximated feet and swinging them from 
side to side to extreme of arc; 

“Muscular contraction will limit the arc of 
the ci~cle opposite the affected side. 

“Muscular contraction due to lumbar lesions 
will produce a similar condition, but different- 
iated by the group of muscles affected, pro- 
viding an innominate lesion exists without in- 
volvement of the lower lumbar vertebrae. In 
case the lower vertebrae are involved, the 
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spine of the fifth is almost invariably deviated 
towards the affected innominate. 

“Restriction of one side in swinging the 
pelvis upon the back, if due to lumbar lesions 
alone, will be determined by elimination of 
innominate lesions by subsequent tests. 

“2. Relation of affected innominate to sac- 
rum: 


“(a) Contracture of sacro-innominate liga- 
ment; 

“(b) Contracture of deep lumbo-innominate 
ligament ; 

“(c) Contracture of deep glutei muscles ; 

“(d) Contracture of deep thigh extensors; 

“(e) Tenderness of sacro-innominates ar- 
ticulation, either above or below 
point of rotation (seldom at pivot) ; 

“(f) Tenderness below pivot in anterior 
rotation ; 

“(g) Tenderness above in posterior rota- 
tion ; 

“(h) Patient standing and bending on 
pelvis (knees extended) movement 
in normal articulation perceptible; 
in rotated innominate there is no 
perceptible movement; 

“(i) Posterior rotation of innominate, pa- 


tient prone, upon complete relaxa- 
tion, leg rotates externally, and vice 
versa. 

“3. Tnnominates in relation to each other: 


“(a) Relative position of anterior superior 
spines. posterior superior and infer- 
ior spines, and pubes; 

“(b) Relative height of iliac crests; 


“Sitting: (1) Crest elevated in anterior ro- 
tation; (2) crest depressed in pos- 
terior rotation; 

“Standing: Reversed with minimum change 
in affected innominates.” 


The adjustment of the innominates com- 
mands a great deal of attention throughout the 
profession. Everyone realizes that an intact 
osseous pelvis is fundamental to a frictionless 
superstructure. Some time ago we heard R. 
K. Smith, D. O., make the remark that an 
architecturally intact plantar arch is basic to 
a normal pelvis, or conversely a weak or flat 
foot may be the cause of a tipped innominate. 
No doubt this is a point that should not be 
overlooked. 

Readers of the Journat will recall an article 
by H. H. Fryette, D. O., in the June issue of 
1912. He gave a clean-cut method of adjust- 
ment that is worthy of serious study. During 
the past year we have outlined several meth- 
ods. No doubt it is best to be conversant with 
a varied and broad technique. Personally we 
are more than ever convinced that many ap- 
parent innominate lesions are secondary to 
lumbar rotations, especially from the third to 
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fifth lumbars. The innominate will be found 
intact when the lumbar is adjusted. This is 
especially true with an apparent anterior in- 
nominate, and the reason they do not stay 
“adjusted” is because the trouble is with the 
lumbar vertebrae. G. W. Burns, D. O., has 
also emphasized this point. 

In certain intractable cases, especially those 
that are very relaxed, Ralph H. Williams, D. 
O., utilizes adhesive straps. He places straps 
across the sacrum and upper buttocks, just 
above the hip-joints, and continues them up- 
ward, by overlaying, to the lumbar region. 
No doubt this is a beneficial measure in cer- 
tain cases. 

F. P. Wood, D. O., writes in part as follows: 


To my mind the innominate is the most important 
bone in the body and should be studied in reference 
to its relationship to the rest of the body, diseases 
which may be caused by it, how to correct it, and 
how to keep it in place. 

The innominate bears the same relation to the rest 
of the body that the sill does to a one-room house. 
You cannot move the sill without changing every 
piece of timber in the house. 

You cannot move the innominate without affecting 
the entire body and producing a curvature of the 
spine, in fact, a double curvature. A posterior and 
lateral curvature is formed at once by the muscles 
when this bone is moved. It is impossible to straighten 
a house with the sill moved, and just as impossible to 
straighten the spine with the innominate moved. 

{He then gives a long list of disorders that may be 
caused by a subluxated innominate, especially of the 
pelvic and lower abdominal organs, although com- 
pensatory changes in the superstructure may so disturb 
nervous balance and circulatory forces that distant 
tissues will become involved.—Eprror.] 

Sitting on a level surface—floor, table or bed—and 
touching the toes with both hands, keeping the limbs 
straight while doing so, will correct them four times 
out of five. Another way is to lie on the back, and 
to place the fingers, turned up, between the joints of 
the sacrum, then with the other hand catch below the 
knee and bring up until at right angle with the body, 
then out and straighten the limb. Repeat until ad- 
justed. 

Dr. Still taught us to sit on a level surface, and 
with ene hard on the innominate holding it steady, 
place the other hand on the shoulder on the other 
side and rotate it backward, then treat the other side 
in the same way. 


The problem of how to keep a lesion in 
place, when adjusted. is frequently a trouble- 
some one. We would commend to the readers 
of this department a re-reading of Dr. E. L. 
Burner’s article, “The Problem of Preventing 
the Recurrence of Vertebral Articular Lesions,” 
in the November, 1912, JouRNAL. 

Ernest C. Bond, D. O., writes: 


I have found the following technique very effective 
in correcting a twisted pelvis: Patient sitting on 
side of table, assistant standing in front, presses pa- 
tient’s thighs firmly upon the table, making fixed 
point of entire pelvis. Operator stands back of pa- 
tient,. whose fingers are clasped back of neck. Let 
us say the torsion of the pelvis is forward on the 
left, backward on the right. Operator reaches his 
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left arm across breast of patient and grasps angle of 
patient’s right elbow, asking patient to relax and drep 
weight of body on his arm. Patient’s body is now 
used as a long lever (the longer the lever the greater 
the power), and carried to the left in a combined 
movement of flexion, circumduction, rotation and ex- 
tension, all with a view of exaggerating the condition 
and stretching the ligaments and muscles surrounding 
the point of lesion. ‘sae movement is now reversed 
and the body carried in the opposite direction, at the 
same time the operator makes forward pressure with 
the left hand on the posterior aspect of the right ilium, 
No great amount of force is necessary because of the 
tremendous leverage one has. I have found this 
technique equally effective in most posterior innominate 
conditions. It can be used with or without an assist- 
ant, but is more effective with assistant. 

The following case illustrates results obtained from 
correcting a pelvic twist by the above method: Case 
of amenorrhoea of one year’s standing. At third 
treatment a decided twist of the pelvis was corrected, 
the menses appeared next morning, and she has been 
regular for four months. 


The above will probably be a new method to 
a number. Those who have difficulty in getting 
results with other methods can easily follow 
the lucid description given. 

The following cut may be of service. We 
have had difficulty at times in keeping lesions 
of the lumbar region adjusted, specially in 








those who actively use their back muscles, 
thereby more or less irritating and straining 
the muscles and ligaments. 

After thoroughly adjusting the parts, if they 
are prone to repeatedly mal-adjust or remain 
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irritated, a few two-inch adhesive strips, at- 
tached in the following manner, will frequently 
work wonders: First place two strips, one 
upon the other, directly over the spinous pro- 
cesses from about the third dorsal to well 
over the sacrum, while the patient is standing. 
Next run three strips on a side from the 
glutei muscles diagonally over the offending 
vertebrae and to the front of the abdomen, as 
shown in cut, and over-lapping in front. Then 
a strip, one on each side, from near the angle 
of the scapula to the gluteal region to aid in 
limiting extreme motion. Last of all an addi- 
tional strip up and down the spine. Repeat 
after ten days or two weeks if necessary. 

The patient in the cut has a truss on, which 
prompts us to say that in a few cases of 
inguinal hernia, during the past few years, we 
have attained excellent results by working out 
a few exercises. Recently there appeared in 
the International Clinics, Vol. ITI, twenty- 
second series, 1912, a very interesting article 
on “The value of exercises in treating certain 
cases of acquired inguinal hernia,” by Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie, which is well worth perusal 
by every osteopathic physician. 





HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
C. A. Wuitinc, Sc. D., D. O.,Zditor 
Los Angeles 


INFECTION BY MEANS OF WATER AND MEAT 


The Broad Street Well of London is as much 
a classic to the public hygienist as is the tip 
of the onion to the student of cell division. 
In 1854 there was a serious outbreak of cholera 
in the Parish of St. James in London. The 
outbreak was so serious in character and the 
death rate was so high, that it led to a careful 
investigation being made as to the source of 
the disease. After a long and critical investi- 
gation it was found that almost all cases of 
cholera in the parish were those who drew 
their supply of water from this well. In this 
parish there was a work house containing 535 
inmates; among these scarce any cases of 
cholera developed. There was a brewery em- 
ploying seventy workmen who were practically 
free from the cholera. In both of these cases, 
water was drawn from private supplies. As 
analysis proceeded in these cases, it was found 
that it was only those who secured water from 
the Broad Street Well who were severely suf- 
fering from the epidemic. When an investi- 
gation was made in regard to the water supply 
of the well, it was found that drainage pipes 
from a number of houses passed almost over 
the top of the well and that these pipes were 
seriously cracked within a few feet of the 
edge of the well, thus permitting sewerage 
matter to pass almost directly into the water. 
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The last link in the chain of evidence against 
this well seemed to be forged when it was 
found that a visitor in one of the houses from 
which these drain pipes came, had come to 
the house suffering from a well-marked case 
of cholera about two weeks previous to the 
outbreak of the disease. This is perhaps the 
first case where contagious disease was posi- 
tively traced to water supply. Previous to 
this time many hygienists had suspected the 
dangers of polluted water and much had been 
written in regard to the desirability of pure 
water, from the time of the Mosaic law up te 
our own day, but the evils had been suspected 
rather than definitely proven. 

Two European cities, Hamburg and Altona, 
formed practically one municipality, lying on 
the two sides of the Elbe river. Hamburg 
derives its water supply directly from the 
river; Altona filters its water carefully before 
using it. In 1892 Hamburg suffered severely 
from cholera, while Altona remained almost 
entirely free from the disease. As all other 
conditions in the two cities were practically 
the same, it seems almost certain that the free- 
dom of Altona from the disease was due to the 
greater care exercised in protecting the drink- 
ing water. 

It is from cases of this kind that we learn 
the possibility of cities protecting their citizens 
from disease, and no higher duty can devolve 
upon any city than to intelligently exercise 
this precaution. We have already advanced 
to the stage where the individual may insist 
that he be protected from dangerous holes in 
the road and from defective bridges. It is 
only a short step to the time when he will 
demand that he be protected from communi- 
cable disease. It is as manifestly impossible 
for the traveler to take the necessary precau- 
tions to protect himself from disease, as it is 
to make examinations which will protect him 
from defective bridges. When little or noth- 
ing was known of the method of communicat- 
ing disease, such protection was impossible; 
now the protection against many diseases is 
simply a matter of exercising a_ sufficient 
amount of care. 

Tt is evident that all that has been said in 
regard to cholera may be said with equal or 
greater force of typhoid fever. All excreta 
from patients suffering from this disease is 
known to be rich in typhoid bacillis, and a 
small amount of matter thrown on the sur- 
face of the ground in the mountain camp may 
pollute the river many miles away and the 
polluted river, either through its water or its 
ice, may spread contagion far and wide. Our 
smaller towns stand in particular danger of 
water-born disease, because it is sO common 
for them to get their water from wells and to 
have cess pools which are frequently nearly as 
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deep as the wells. Many cases of children’s 
disease can undoubtedly be traced to sources 
of this kind. 

Diphtheria, scarlet fever, and probably 
measles are readily disseminated by milk when 
it is handled by those who are suffering from 
any of these diseases. It seems to be well 
established that both tuberculosis and anthrax 
are also spread by milk. 

It now appears that meat may be a menace 
in at least two different ways. It is very cer- 
tain that there are a number of pathogenic 
bacteria belonging to the colon group which 
may infect meat and which may be transmitted 
to those who use it as an article of food. Few 
cases of this kind have been reported in this 
country, but a number of well authenicated 
cases have appeared in Europe. It is not easy 
to see how a consumer is to be perfectly pro- 
tected from danger of this kind. It is quite 
likely that animals, as well as people, may act 
as “carriers.” That is, they may transfer bac- 
teria without themselves apparently suffering 
from the infection. 

The other danger in meat is in the post- 
mortem changes which may occur in it. It is 
easy to provide against these dangers; indeed, 
the problem is very largely solved by cold 
storage under proper supervision. Personally, 
T believe that the danger from animals infected 
with tuberculosis is much less than is popu- 
larly believed. We have built up an elaborte 
system of meat inspection and it is so thor- 
oughly entrenched in the good graces of our 
people that it is rather a thankless task to 
assail it. While T do not believe that it ac- 
complishes very much good along the line that 
it was intended to accomplish, it may do so 
much collateral good in making the slaughter 
houses clean. doing away with the cruelty and 
unspeakable filth which once characterized these 
places, that the inspection may be worth all 
it costs and even much more. I fully believe 
that eating tubercular meat is much more of 
an offence to the esthetic senses than it is an 
offence to the laws of health. This belief is 
based upon the fact that it has been impossible 
to secure any well authenticated cases of a 
person contracting tuberculosis in this way, and 
further upon the theoretical consideration that 
the bacillus of tuberculosis is extremely sensi- 
tive to heat and that it is killed by any ordi- 
nary process of cooking. It is almost uni- 
versally true, that let any belief, no matter 
how intrinsically absurd, once get deeply 
rooted in the public mind, there always seems 
to be plenty of evidence to confirm and per- 
petuate it. This is especially true when great 
financial interests are at stake. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


New Aspects oF Diasetes.—By Dr. Carl von Noor- 
den, Professor of the First Medical Clinic, Vienna. 
Crown 8vo. of 160 pages. New York, E. B. Treat 
and Company, 1912. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book comprises a series of lectures de- 
livered at the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School, by Prof. von Noorden, in October, 
1912. He discusses the latest theories of the 
etiology, pathology and treatment of diabetes 
mellitus, after a personal study of over two 
thousand cases in his own clinic and sani- 
torium. He points out the absolute necessity 
of a restricted carbohydrate diet, although he 
warns against complete elimination of carbo- 
hydrates as favoring the occurrence of aceton- 
uria. He has little use for drugs, mineral 
waters and other popular forms of treatment, 
but finds an oatmeal diet useful in many cases, 
and frequent fast days of great benefit in re- 
ducing the glycosuria. He says “hard and 
fast rules do more harm than good,” so each 
case must be carefully studied before the 
proper treatment can be discovered. We be- 
lieve this book a most practical and scientific 
treatise of the subject. 


Tue Epicure oF Mepictne.—By Dora C. L. Roper, 
D. O., Oakland, California. 16mo. of 163 pages. 
Oakland, California, R. S. Kitchener, Printer, 1913. 
Cloth, $ 


As its name indicates, this little book deals 
principally with the subject of diet, but various 
other subjects of general interest to the physi- 
cian are briefly discussed. The author gives her 
own interesting history as an example of 
proper and improper treatment of disease, and 
particularly shows how the sick person’s diet 
should be adapted to the individual’s needs. 
She cites other case reports to verify her 
methods of treatment. There are many prac- 
tical pointers to be found in this book. 


A Course 1x Normat Hristotocy.—By Rudolf Krause, 
A. O. Professor of Anatomy at the University of 
Berlin. Translation from the German by Philipp 
J. R. Schmath!, M. D., New York. Royal 8vo. of 
twe volumes. Volume I, 86 pages and 30 illustra- 
tions. Volume II, 406 pages, with 208 colored 
pictures, arranged on 98 plates after the original 
drawings by the author. New York, Rebman Com- 
pany, 1913. Cloth, Vol. I, 75c; Vol. II, $5.50. 


This work is published in two volumes, 
either one of which may be obtained indepen- 
dent of the other. Volume I is simply a guide 
to the technique of microscopy, and may be 
used by students of medicine, as well as those 
who pursue subjects of science foreign to 
medicine. This subject is very briefly treated 
in most all English-written books, but this 
work not only teaches the student, in a most 
thorough fashion, the theory and manipula- 
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tion of the microscope, but enables him to 
acquaint himself with all the methods em- 
ployed in preparing a specimen for micro- 
scopical examination from start to finish. 
Volume II deals exclusively with histology 
appertaining to medicine. A text is furnished 
with every drawing. It precedes each plate, 
explains the technique and gives a brief de- 
scription of the specimen. The colored plates 
in this volume are the most remarkable we 
have seen, both for accuracy of line and beauty 
of color. One could hardly conceive of a 
more elaborate and complete reference work 
on the subject of history. C. N.C. 





Notes and Correspondence 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPLY 


To the Editor: We, the undersigned, being 
all the members of the Osteopathic Association 
of the District of Columbia, have noted the 
article of Dr. Charlie E. Still, in the July issue 
of the JourNAL, pages 698-609. Wehile we 
think it plain that he condemns himself by his 
own reply, we desire to reiterate that our legis- 
lative committee, consisting of Drs. C. D. 
Swope, M. A. English, G. D. Kirkpatrick, and 
C. O. Goodpasture, made an accurate state- 
ment of the facts in the May issue of the 
JourNnAL, page 555; and that as a result of 
Dr. Still’s advice to “a Mr. McCarthy,” the bill 
to regulate the practice of osteopathy was de- 
feated. 

Furthermore, we agree with the expression 
of several of the leading men of the profession, 
that this was one of the best bills ever con- 
sidered by a law making body. 

(Signed) F. J. Hamerton, Augusta Nichols, 
Wilbur L. Smith, P. L. Hodges, C. H. Stearns, 
Alice Patterson Shibley, Adelia Oliver Win- 
bigler, Charles F. Winbigler, Emma O. De- 
Vries, Laura I. Hawkins, W. Stanley Jones, 
Kathryn Talmadge, Lillie M. Benning. R. C. 
Malcolm, E. W. Bush, Richard H. Prindle, 
Carl W. Kenter, Clara M. Little. 


HARD ON OUR PRESIBENTS 


The JournaAL learns that following the Kirks- 
ville meeting, Dr. Atzen was confined to his 
bed for two weeks with renal calculi. It has 
pleasure in reporting, however, that he has 
recovered, and is now attending to his pro- 
fessional duties. 

In this connection it will be recalled that 
last year, following the meeting, Dr. Holloway 
suffered an attack of typhoid. In spite of 
this evidence of the hard stunts which the 
Association puts its presidents through, there 
were several at the recent meeting who were 
reported to be willing to take the risk. 
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OSTEOPATHIC MAGAZINE 

In the next issue will be published an out- 
line of the scope of the new periodical to be 
launched by the profession. It is believed the 
profession will feel this a great aid in creating 
interest among our clientele. This magazine 
will strive to tell our patients and friends just 
what we want them to know of our school of 
medicine. Not so much what diseases oste- 
opathy treats and how it treats them, but 
what the profession stands for, what it has 
accomplished, what it expects to accomplish, 
what stands in the way of our accomplishing it, 
and how the public can help. There is a 
great field along this line alone. You will be 
interested in the announcement and should 
welcome the magazine. 

MARRIED 

Married, July 2nd, at the home of the bride, 
Morrisville, Vt., Dr. Alexander H. Smith, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., to Miss Lou Agnes Gould. 

Married, at St. Paul’s Parish Church, Green- 
ock, Scotland, on April 29, 1913, Dr. Wade C. 
Harker, Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, to M. P. 
Lyla, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Mac- 
donald, of Erlsmere, Greenock. Drs. Harker 
will continue their practice in Brandon, Mani- 
toba. 

Married, at Put-In-Bay, Ohio, August 4th, 
Dr. C. A. Black, of Lima, Ohio, to Miss Mar- 
guerite Thompson, of Lima. 

BORN 


To Dr. and Mrs. W. S. Maddux, Pueblo, 
Colo., August 20th, a son. 

To Dr. and Mrs. F. M. Plummer, Orange, 
N. J., a son. 

DIED 

From fracture of the skull caused by falling 
from a tree, J. Warren McCartney, aged 8, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Cartney, Columbus, 
Ohio, on September 17, 1912. Burial was at 
the former home of the parents, Hoxsie, Kan. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions adopted by the Missouri State 
Board of Osteopathic Registration and Ex- 
amination : 

Wuereas, The untimely demise of Mrs. A. 
G. Hildreth has cast a bereavement over one 
of the most esteemed families in the osteo- 
pathic profession; 

Be it Resolved, That the State Board of 
Osteopathy of Missouri extend to Dr. A. G. 
Hildreth, its honored President, and his es- 
teemed family, its sincerest sympathy and 
tenderest regard for them in the trying hour 
of bereavement; and further, 

Be it Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this Board. 

B. J. Maviry, 
J. B. Core, 
Committee. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA 


Farnham, Margaret H. (Cc), Elkan-Gunst Bldg., 
San Francisco. 
Miller, R. W. (P), Montecito St., Santa Barbara. 
COLORADO 


Burtoa, Charlotte M. (3), 218 W. Olive St., Fort 
Collins. 
FLORIDA 
Keiningham, Robert R. (A), 314 Lafayette Street, 
Tampa. 
ILLINOIS 
Hummon, Irvin F. (Ac), 3402 Maple Ave., Berwyn. 
Jackson, Nelson (Ch), 1741 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago. 
Medaris, C. E. (A), Masonic Temple, Rockford. 
Oliphant, Lorna Alice (A), Virginia. 
Olson, J. Edgar (A), Bushnell. 
Rauch, Clara (Ac), 1322 N. Ridgeway Ave., Chicago. 
Stewart, Lloyd (Ac), 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Wright, E. R. (A), 413 S. State St., Belvidere. 
INDIANA 
Borough, S. (A), North Manchester. 
Duglay, H. A. (A), Bluffton. 
IOWA 
Atkinson, B. E. (S), Story City. 
Dalin, C. C. (S), Shenandoah. 
Hook, Rolla (A), Logan. 
Propst, Zeri Z. (A), Nevada. 
Wagoner, Lillie Hemstreet (A), 425 N. Y. Ave., 
Creston. 
White, Clara N. (DMS), Lamoni. 
KANSAS 
Armor, Gladdis (A), 502 Constitution St., Emporia. 
Braun, Edward C. (A), 409% Commercial Street, 
Oswego. 
Larimore, L. S. (Ce), Caldwell. 
KENTUCKY 
Bell, Adaline (A), 44 Pike St., Cynthiana. 
Brundage, Clarence L. (A), Elizabethtown. 
MAINE 
Freeman, E. A. (A), Osgood Bldg., Lewiston. 
MICHIGAN 
Freeman, Howard M. (A), 411 Cadillac St., Detroit. 
Hayden, Bruce L. (A), Merrill Bldg., Saginaw. 
Pollok, Lisa M. (A), Muskegon. 
Smith, Charles S. (A), 247 W. Main St., Battle 
Creek. 
Strong, Bessie E. (DMS), Ionia. 
Strong, Mary Beatrice (DMS), Ionia. 
MINNESOTA 
Bedwell, W. H. (SC), Mankato. 
MISSOURI 
Brownlee, Annie McC. (A), Edina. 
Hord, W. S. (A), Missouri Bldg., Kansas City. 
Kelso, Sophronia B. (A), Reserve Bank Bldg., Kan- 
sas City. 
Lane, Charles Allen (A), Albany. 
Leinbach, Hanna, (Ce), 3348 Michigan Ave., Kansas 
City. 
Merrifield, Beulah (Ce), 2763 Holmes St., Kansas 
City. 
Myrick, E. W. (A), Odessa. 
Nuckles, George T. (A), Marshall. 
Record, Blanche B. (A), Telephone Bldg., Cape 
Girardeau. ; 
NEW JERSEY 
Logue, J. Stanislaus (A), N. Y. Ave. and Board- 
walk, Atlantic City. 
Novinger, W. J. (A), 113 E. State St., Trenton. 
Sigler, Vane B. (A), 147 W. State St., Trenton. 
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NEW MXEICO 
Ceaner, C. H. (A), Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK 


Norris, Kate Louise (A), 703 Green Ave., Brooklyn. 
Paul, A. C. (A), 748 Ellicott Sq., Buffale. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Dodge, F. Chandler (Mc), 171 Westminster St., 
Providence. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Glasgow, A. M. (A), Minnehaha Bldg., Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE 
Smith, G. P. (A), Humboldt. 


TEXAS 


Gildersleeve, J. Ellen (A), Provident Bldg., Waco. 
Webb, Mary L. (A), c-o Torbett Sanatorium, Marlin. 


WASHINGTON 
Larsg, M. M. (A), North Yakima. 


ENGLAND 
Crawston, Margaret I. (LA), St. Albans. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Alexander, Charles J., from Charleston, IIl., to 
Machovia Bank Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Armond, Richard H., from Conrad Blk. to 308% 
Central Ave., Great Falls, Mont. 

Bearse, Ada M., from Boston to 12 Warner St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Bell, John A., from 119% S. Main St. to Hannibal 
Trust Co. Bldg., Hannibal, Mo. 

Bienemann, Joseph C., from 126 Marquette St. to 
535 Fourth St., LaSalle, Ill. 

Blocker, Bolling L., from 625 Carlisle Place to 
Hamilton Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Brown, Marcus E., from Metropolitan Bldg. to E. & 
W. Clothing Bidg., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Burns, Marion L., from O. T. Johnson Bldg. to 
Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chase, Julia Jane, from 33 Market St. to 3o Middle 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 

Clark, D. L., from Fort Collins to Empire Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 

Collins, Louisa J., from New Carlisle, Ind., to 
Geneva, Illinois. 

Corkill, Lena C., from 118 W. 22d St. to 113 E. 
24th St., Kearney, Neb. 

Cox, W. T., has opened an office at 113 Main St., 
Biddeford, Maine. 

Deane, J. W., from St. Paul to Hastings, Minn. 

Dinsmoor, Silas, from Pittsburg to 214 Centennial 
Ave., Sewickley, Pa. 

Dole, Almeda Goodspeed, is located at Winnetka, IIL, 
instead of Kenilworth, IIl., as printed in Directory. 

Drinkall, Earl J., from Canton, IIl., to Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Fessenden, Ernest A., has opened offices at his resi- 
dence, 9 Chestnut St., Wakefield, Mass. 

Frazer, C. F., from National City to 348 Logan Ave., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Garrett, J. C., from 103 W. Congress St. to Ypsi- 
lanti Savings Bank Bldg., Yysilanti, Mich. 

Haight, L. Ludlow, from Mason Bldg. to Wright & 
Callender Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hays, R. E., from Brookfield, Mo., to Exchange 
National Bank Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Hoecker, Mary, From Carlinville, Ill., to 110 Grove 
St., Conway, Ark. 

Holmes, Kathryn S., from Plainfield, N. J., to 
Beaver Crossing, Neb. 

Hook, John T. and Lollie R., from Belding, Mich., 
to 226c S. St. Paul St., Denver, Colo. 

Johnson, Henry T., from 788 College Ave., to New 
Wolter Bldg., Appleton, Wis. 
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Kagay, Lorena, from 405 W. Center St. to 322 E. 
Center St., Marion, Ohio. ; 

Kelley, Alice Shepard, from 603 Simpson Ave. to 
687 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Liffring, Edward A. and L. A., from Nicholas Bldg., 
to Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

Lyke, Winnifred B., from Kirksville to Republic, 
Missouri. 

McCauley, Andrew, from Clark Hains Bldg. to Peter- 
sen Bldg., Fairmont, Minn. 

Maxwell, B. C., from ro First St. to 2157 E. 46th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mayronne, Delphine, from 822 Howard Ave. to 828 
Howard Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Moore, G. W., from 28 Cooper St., to 85 Cooper St., 
Woodbury, N. J. 

Moore, J. L., from San Jose, to Madison-Thoits 
Bldg., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Nichols, M. F., from Barstow, to 314 W. Lafayette 
St., Tampa, Fla. 

Parker, George W., from Union St. to corner Main 
and Broadway, Madisonville, Ky. 

Parenteau, Carrie P., from 6531 Harvard Ave. to 
Goddard Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Phillips, Gussie McE., from Peck Bldg. to Atlanta 
Trust Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rhoades, A. W., from Providence, R. I., to 45 
Franklin St., Fall River, Mass. 

Richards, Paris T., from Feris to Randolph Bik., 
Canton, III. 

Roben, M. G., from Montpelier, Vt., to Nat’onal 
Shoe and Leather Bank Bldg., Auburn, Maine. 

Roberts, Frederick S., from Champaign, IIl., to Lyric 
Theatre Bldg., King City, Mo. 

Rogers, Wm. Leonard, from 138 South St., to 14 
DeHart St., Morristown, N. J. 
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Romig, Kathryn A., from Mint Arcade Bidg. to 
Commonwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sauder, C. H., from Preston to 80 Colborne St., 
Brantford, Ontario. 

Shorey, J. L., from 219 E. Arch St. to 129 E. 
Ridge St., Marquette, Mich. 

Smith, Walter S., from Rice Bldg. to Coleman St., 
Marlin, Texas. 

Spates, Edwin M., from Pasadena to Black Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Spivey, George L., from 423 Water St. to 424 Taylor 
St., Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Staff, L. E., from Hannibal, Mo., to El Paso Il. 

Stewart, Frances G., from Idaho Mero Bidg. to 
Exchange National Bank Bldg., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Tedrick, C. A., from Stafford, Kans., to Box 369, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Tillyer, Belle, from Townsend to Three Forks, 
Mont., after Sept. rst. 

West, William, from 5; E. 25th St. to 75 Park Ave., 
New York City. 

Whittaker, Esther, from 3c4 E. 7th St. to 646 E. 
7th St., Hastings, Neb. 

Williams, E. D., from 215 E. Sunbury St. to 201 E. 
Sunbury St., Shamokin, Pa. 

Wilson, Margaret E., has located at North Lewis- 
burg, Ohio. 

Witham, J. R., from Brantford, Ontario, to West- 
man Chambers, Regina, Sask., Canada. 

Withers, Avis M., from 1014 East 11th St. to 3317 
Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wright, George, from Kirksville, Mo., to 109 Third 
Ave., South, St. Cloud, Minn. 

York, Effe E., from 1479 Geary St. to Elkan-Gunst 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 








The STORM Binder and 
Abdominal Supporter. 


Patented 





Woman’s Belt- Side-Front View. 
Is adapted to use of Men, Women, Children 
and Babies. 

No Whalebones. No Rubber Elastic. 

Washable Underwear. 

Light, Flexible, Durable, Comfortable. 
Post-Operative Belt, also for Hernia, Obesity 
Pregnancy, Pelvic Congestions, Relaxed Sacro- 
Iliac Articulations. 

Try it for CHRONIC INDIGESTION due to 
Ptosis of Stomach or Colon. 
Send for illustrated folder. 


KATHERINE L. STORM 
1541 Diamond Street Philadelphia 








THE PLACE OF LAST 
RESORT 


The article by Belle Case Harrington, maga. 
zine writer, that appeared under the above caption 
in the June Herald of Osteopathy has been made 
into a handsome little 16-page brochure and will 
be delivered at any address without envelopes. 
for five cents per copy. This article is “‘differ- 
ent’’, it has a note of human interest, it captivates, 
interests, instructs. You may send it to your 
most discriminating patients and it will be read 
and appreciated. It bears no date and will be 
good any time, anywhere. If you did not see the 
article send five cents for sample copy of the 
brochure. Let payment, at five cents per copy, 
accompany the order. I have on hand some re- 
cent back numbers of the Herald that will be 
sent, with envelopes to any address for two cents 
per copy. 


Address 


DR. A. L. EVANS 
MIAMI, FLA. 
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Ballardvale in Pregnancy 








A prominent obstetrician in Washington, 
D. C., has told us that he no longer fears al- 
bumenuria or uremic poisoning in any of his 
obstetric cases. Of course every physician fears 
that his pregnancy cases will be complicated by 
the inability of the kidneys to stand the in- 
creased burden put upon them by the unusual 
amount of waste products found in these cases. 
What the doctor wants under these circumstan- 
ces is some agent that will, without doing any 
harm whatever to the kidneys, permit free 
diuresis. The physician to whom we have re- 
ferred stated that Ballardvale does this work, 
and does it almost perfectly. 


The Ballardvale Springs Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























